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“The publication of this great collection brings reinforcement to the friends of the humanities at a time % 
when tt zs sorely needed —a fine achievement, a notable addition to the higher intellectual resources of the 
English-speaking peoples, and a credit to our own country.’— The Nation. 
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The Loeb Classical Library 


A New Comprehensive and Uniform Series of Classical 
Greek and Latin Texts with Parallel English Translations 


It is the idea of Mr. James Loeb, who has entered upon the undertaking with commendable enthusiasm, to 
bring the ancient world closer to the modern; to make the literary treasures of the past more accessible to the 
reader of today. ‘ 


The Editors : 


E. Capps, Ph.D., LL.D.; T.E. Page, M.A., Litt.D., and W. H.D. Rouse, Litt.D. 


Assisted bya an Advisory Board of Eminent Scholars. 
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G The latest and best critical texts are used and the translations, which combs accuracy with 
sound English idiom, are, with rare exceptions, in prose. 

@ Each volume is prefaced by a brief biography and contains bibliography and index. 

@ The series is to contain all that is best in Greek and Latin literature from the time of Homer 
to the fall of Constantinople. 


The volumes are uniform in size, 634 x 4% inches, and contain from 400 to 600 pages. 
Flexible cloth, $1.50 net per vol. Flexible leather, $2.00 net per vol. Postage on single vols., 10 cents. 


Orders Received for Single Volumes,—For Groups of Titles,—or for the Whole Series 


LIST OF VOLUMES ALREADY G PUBLISHED 


GREEK AUTHORS (Sound in Green) LATIN AUTHORS (Sou.d im Red) 
Apollonius Rhodius. Translated by R. C. Seaton. 1 Vol. Apuleius. The Golden Ass. (Metamorphoses.) W. Adlington 
The Apostolic Fathers. Translated by Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. | (1566) Revised by S. Gaselee. 1 Vol. 

Appian’s Roman History. Translated by Horace White. 4 |} St. Augustine’s Confessions. Translated by W. Watts. 
Vols. (1631). 2 Vols. 

Dio Cassius. Roman History. Translated by E. Cary. Vols. Caesar: Civil Wars. Translated by A. G. Peskett. 1 Vol. 
I, IL and III. Catullus. ‘Translated by F. W. Cornish. 

Euripides. Translated by A. S. Way. 4 Vols. | Tibullus. Translated by ]. P. Postgate. 

The Greek Bucolic Poets (Theocritus, Bion, Moschus). Pervigilium Veneris. ‘Translated by J. M. Mackail. 1 Vol. 
Translated by J. M. Edmonds. 1 Vol. | Cicero: De Finibus. Translated by H. Ktackham. 1 Vol. 

Hesiod and the Homeric Hymns. Translated by H.G. | Cicero: De Officiis. Translated by Walter Miller. 1 Vol. 
Evelyn-White. 1 Vol. Cicero: Letters to Atticus. Translated by E. O. Winstedt. 

Julian. Translated by Wilmer Cave Wright. Vols. I and II. Vols. I.and II, 

Lucian. Translated by A. M. Harmon. Vols. I and II. | Horace: Odes and Epodes. Translated by C. E. Bennett. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Translated by C. R. Haines. | t Vol. 

Philostratus: The Life of Apollonius of Tyana. Translated by | Ovid: HWeroides and Amores. Translated by Grant Show- 
F.C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. | erman. I Vol. 


Pindar. Translated by Sir J. E. Sandys, 1 Vol. 

Plato: Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus. 
Translated by H. M. Fowler. 1 Vol. 

Plutarch: The Parallel Lives. Translated by B. Perrin. 


Ovid: Metamorphoses. In 2 Vols. Translated by Frank 
Justus Miller. 
Petronius. Translated by M. Heseltine. 


) | : is. Translated by W. H. D, Rouse. 

Vols. LI and III. . | Son eens Apocolocyntosis ranslated by TD. Rouse 
Procopius. ‘Translated by H. B. Dewing. 23) ol. Te Plautus. In4 Vols. Vol. J. Translated by Paul Nixon. 
Quintus Smyrnaeus. Translated by A. S. Way. 1 Vol. Pliny: Letters. Melmoth's Translation revised by W. M. L. 


Sophocles. Translated by F. Storr. 2 Vols. 

St. John Damascene: Barlaam and loasaph. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. G. k. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. Suetonius. Translated by J. C. Rolfe. 

Xenophon: Cyropaedia. Translated by Walter Miller. 2 Tacitus; Dialogus. Translated by Maurice Hutton. 1 Vol. 
Vols. Terence. Translated by John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols, 


To Be Published during 1916 


GREEK AUTHORS.— Achilles Tatius.—Daphnis and Chloe.—Dio Cassius, Roman History (Vols. IV and V). 
Galen.—Greek Anthology. —Homer, the Odyssey.—Plutarch (Vol. IV).— Procopius. — Strabo. —Theophrastus.— 
Xenophon. 


LATIN AUTHORS.—Seneca, Tragedies (Vol. 1).—Seneca, Episties.—Virgil. 


Hutchinson. 2 Vols, 
Propertius. Translated by H. EP. Butler. 


ishbhehneeininentntnit The Loeb Classical Library: 
£ Send for 16-page For Sale at All Booksellers 2 West 45th St. 
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ECONOMIC PRIZES 


THIRTEENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to stimulate 
those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messts. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to offer in 1917-four 
prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 

In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years will be sent 
on application. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to topics proposed 
in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen must first be approved by it. 


1. The effect of the European War on wages and the activity of labor organizations in the United 
States. 
Social Insurance. 
The Practical Working of the Federal Reserve Banking System. 
The Theory and Practice of a Minimum Wage Law. 
Emergency Employment. 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any American 
college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction ; the possession of a degree is not required 
of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two prizes 
of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the papers demand it. The 
committee also reserves the privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if justice can be best obtained thereby. 
The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has prepared his manuscript for the 
printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 


. 
The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, without precluding 
the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and although not limited as 
to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the class in which 
they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the competitor. No paper 
is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall 
have been made. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution in 
which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1917, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


May Sale 


below present market values. 
only. 


20 to 22 in. sq. $2.25, 2.55, 3.00, 
3.25 3.50 to 10.50 dozen. 

24 to 27 in. sq. $3.25, 3.75, 4-25, 
4.50, £.00 to 20.co dozen. 


29 to 3 ins sq: 


"16 75 dozen. 


$II.00, 12.50, 


Table Linen 
at WicCutcheon’s 


The following collection of about fifty designs of Table Cloths and 
Napkins has been taken from our regular stock and specially priced 
for this Sale—although even their regular prices are considerably 
The special prices hold tor this month 


Table Cloths 


DOTASIA AUP 


2 x 2 yards, $3 00, 3.25, 3:50, 3.75, 4.75 to 7.50 each. 

2 x 2lg yards, $3.85, 4.00, 4.25, 4 50, 4.65 to 9 v0 each. 

2 ‘x 3 yards, 94°75. A85,06; 25, 8.75. y.25 to 12.00 each. 
244 x 244 yards, $4.50, 5.75, 6.00, 7.25, 7.75 to 10.00 each. 

2)4 x 216 yards, $6.75, 8.25, 8.75, 9.25 to 11.00 each, 

244 x 3 yards, $8.00, 8.50. 9 75, 10.00, 11.50, 13.25 each. 

2h x 21g yards, $6.85, 7.25, 7.50, 8.25, 8.75 to 12.50 each, 

216 x 3 yards, $8.50, 10.75, I1.50, 12.00 to 15.00 each, 


Longer Lengths at Proportionate Prices. 


Napkins 


The ‘‘Bramble” is one of our exclusive 
designs which has caused much favor- 
able comment. 


2x2 yd. Cloths, $6.00 each. 
2x 2% yd, Cloths, $7.50 each. 


Larger sizes at proportionute prices, 
Breakfast Napkins, $7.00 dozen, 
Dinner Napkins, $10.00 dozen, 


Giant All Steel Playground Apparatus 


Sold Direct from Factory. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools 
Slides, Giant Strides, Merry- 


gorounds, Swings, See-saws, 
Bars, Rings, Trapeze, Basket 
Balls, Goals, Complete line of 
Sporting Goods, etc., etc. 
Giant Apparatus is construct- 
ed so that erection cost is very 
small. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 and 


let us assist in your selections. 


GIANT MEG. Co. 
228 SOUTH MAIN ~ 
COUNCIL BLUFFS - IOWA 


Bramble 
Design 


This Sale also includes Fancy Table Linens, Bed Linens, Towels, Lingerie, Corsets, 
Wash Fabrics, Ladies’ Outer Garments and Children’s Wear. 


Booklet describing goods offered at May Sale, free on request. 
Mail Orders receive our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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THE ORIGINALS 


of the Ellis Island sketches 
published in this issue [p. 1 47] 
are the property of the artist 


JOSEPH STELLA 


and are for sale at his studio 


306 E. 15 Street, New York 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

“‘Want”’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings “Situations Wanted,” “‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York ity. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position with civic society or 
chamber of commerce by college graduate, 
student at N. Y. School of Philanthropy 
with experience as foreman and paymaster; 
investigator of institutions and _philan- 
thropic societies; Business Manager of 
weekly newspaper, and in magazine circula- 
tion work. Address 2302, SurvEY. 


WANTED—Position as employment di- 
rector or director of welfare work with 
large industrial concern. Have had experi- 
ence as paymaster and settlement worker. 
Address 2303, SuRvEY. 


POSITION wanted as institution house- 
keeper. Experienced and capable. Address 
2313, SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


RELIEF Organization desires man with 
business training to supervise special work 
requiring both business and social experi- 
ence. Reply stating age, experience, quali- 
fications. Address 2311, SURVEY. 


WANTED—A capable matron for sum- 
mer camp for Jewish working girls, vicinity 
Chicago. Must be able to direct sports and 
understand first principals of nursing. 4514 
Oakenwald ave., Chicago, II. 


WANTED-—Jewish couple to take charge 
of small home for working boys. Candi- 
dates must be prepared to reside in the 
home. Apply, stating previous experience, 
to Solomon Lowenstein, superintendent, He- 
brew Orphan Asylum, 1560 Amsterdam 
avenue, New York city. 


THE BOARD of Directors of a Factory 
Club with a membership of over 500, de- 
sires to obtain the service of a director of 
social activities also to act as manager of 
its bowling, billiard and soda business. Only 
one who has had experience in this work 
desired. “Address 2314, SurRvEY. 


FOR THE HOME 


BULLETINS . ‘‘Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; ‘‘Food 
* Values,” 10c; “*Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,”” 10c; “‘ The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
pliances,” 15c; ‘‘The Profession of Home-Making, 
ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St.,Chicago 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Are you seeking a position ? 
Are you looking for trained 
workers for your staff? 
Apply to the Department for Social Workers 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 


It is a clearing house for social workers 
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which has made THE Survey a living thing. 


THE Survey is a weekly journal of constructive philanthropy, founded in the go's by the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York. The first weekly issue of each month appears as an enlarged magazine number, 


From the start, the magazine and its related activities have been broadly conceived as an educational enterprise, to 
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Single copies of this issue twenty-five cents. 


The GIST of IT 


MOTORS in place of leg-power, containers 
for perishable goods and an open mmd 
toward every sort of modern improvement 
is making of the post office the spriest 
sort of public servant. But in its lack of 
service pensions and in its “efficiency” treat- 
ment of postal employes, the government 
is accused of being pretty mean as com- 
pared with private employers. Page 133. 


OUT OF IMMIGRANT groups, country- 
side and city neighborhoods, are springing 
up the beginnings of a drama that is com- 
parable to the co<operative folk theaters of 
Europe, a thousand miles removed from the 
commercialized theater of Broadway. Page 
137, 


“HONEYMOON APPENDICITIS” is the 
ironic name for gonorrheal infections of 


brides—the wilful blindness of an age 
which must look at everything con- 
nected with matrimony through rose-colored 
glasses. Page 142. 


GOVERNOR HUNT of Arizona gives an 
explanation of his unique order to the 
militia to keep strike-breakers out of the 
state during the copper strike, the swearing 
in of strikers as deputy sheriffs charged 
with preserving order and the charge of 
inciting to riot lodged against the mine 
owners. Page 145. 


IMMIGRANTS who cannot be deported 
because of war conditions have made of 
Ellis Island a polyglot concentration camp 
and given Uncle Sam another opportunity 
to do social work on a large scale. “Noth- 
ing,” writes Commissioner Howe, “has so 
confirmed my philosophy that the wrong 
ot the world, evil, vice and criminal ac- 
tions, are traceable back to the environment 
in which people live, as the way America 
absorbs and builds up discards whenever 
they are given a fair chance.” Page 147. 


TWO INSTITUTIONS found by the Bal- 
timore Vice Commission made a business 
of separating illegitimate babies from their 
mothers. They charged fees commensurate 
to their death-rates of 72 to 88 per cent, 
and they buried the tiny bodies, two in a 
box, in a hole that was kept conveniently 
open. Physicians, midwives, nurses, even 
ministers, did not object to the separation of 
mother and child. Page 157. 


WITH A WHOLE nation thinking and 
working for but one thing—war, England 
is paying some heavy bills in social costs 
and piling up social liabilities in addition to 
the national debt. Page 161. 


CHICAGO’S JUVENILE Protective Asso- 
ciation found that in the private amusement 
parks recreation for the young and the 
carefree is tainted with the grossest ~im- 
morality. Page 163. 


WHEREIN IT IS shown how certain 
working women have gained 700 working 
centuries. Page 164. Which a paternal 
legislature proposes to curb as extravagant. 
Page 166. With timely comment thereon 
by Alice of Wonderland. Page 167. 


ARMENIANS in New York city observed 
Taster as their forefathers did in the first 
Christian century. Page 167. 
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SOCIAL WORKER EXTRAORDINARY 
Over the new Washington city Post Office there is an inscription written 


oe by President Eliot of Harvard which reads: 
4 


Ls oes CARRIER OF NEWS AND KNOWLEDGE 
ter | INSTRUMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
tae PROMOTER OF MUTUAL ACQUAINTANCE, 
OF PEACE AND GOOD-WILL AMONG MEN AND NATIONS 
MESSENGER OF SYMPATHY AND LOVE 
SERVANT OF PARTED FRIENDS 
CONSOLER OF THE LONELY 
BOND OF THE SCATTERED FAMILY 
The container which makes the post office a ENLARGER OF THE COMMON LIFE 


go-hetween between hen-roost and breakfast table 
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| At Your Door-Step 


The Neighborly Service of the United States Post Office 
By Graham Romeyn Taylor 


HETHER it is the letter-carrier’s whistle 

several times a day along the residence 

streets of a city, the rattle of wheels as the 

rural free delivery driver approaches an out- 

lying farm, the swish of a paddle twice a week along some 

“of the Maine rivers, the crack of the whip as the mail 

sledge dog-team races into an Alaskan village, or the 

steamship’s blast as she carries the mail into a Philippine 

harbor, there is no more regular and usually more wel- 

come reminder of the citizen's concern in government 
service. 

Every stamp-collecting boy can trace on the pages of 
his album the development of the postal service, from the 
picture of the galloping “pony post” on early stamps to 
the bicycle boy on the present special delivery stamps and 
the various modern ways of transporting mail as shown 
on recent issues particularly designed for the parcel post. 
But the last few years, with their wide extension of the 
tural free delivery, their introduction of postal savings, 
and their establishment of the parcel post, have seen more 
progress than any previous decade. 

Newspapers and magazines tell almost every day and 
week of some new way in which the parcel post is serving 
the business man or householder. But experiments with 
new methods are by no means confined to that branch of 
the post office department’s activities. There is still, and 
perhaps inevitably in so large an organization, much red 
tape which would appear to hamper the department’s 
greatest usefulness, one instance being the regulation 


_ against using postage stamps for small remittances to the 


government. But red tape can be cut. 

Perhaps not so picturesque as parcel post experiments, 
but counting for much in daily efficiency and administrative 
economies, are the short cuts and new devices which are 
rapidly being developed. These new administrative meth- 
ods are best seen if you get a chance to observe them at 
work in one of the more progressive local post offices, 
some of which are definitely regarded as try-out places 
for innovations. 


The local post office in the city of Washington is ren- 
dering especial service in this respect, and for three good 
reasons: it is situated where the postmaster-general and 
other high officials of the service can be in close touch 
and consultation; it has recently been equipped with one 
of the finest and most up-to-date post office buildings in 
the country; and a new postmaster, Otto Praeger, was 
put in charge who was considered by Postmaster-General 
Burleson as unusually progressive and ingenious in devel- 
oping efficiency schemes. After a comparatively short 
service he was recently promoted to be second assistant 
postmaster-general. But his successor, Merritt O. Chance, 
is said to be carrying forward the same policies. The 
people of Washington are watching the development of 
these methods with keen interest. Although many of them 
protested against the abandonment of the Pennsylvania 
avenue office when the new one near the railroad station 
was built, most of them seem to be enthusiastic over the 
enterprise which they feel that Postmaster Praeger mani- 
fested in promoting the farm-to-table service of the parcel 
post and a “pick up” service for packages. 

His experiments in efficiency through the larger use of 
automobiles—Washington was the first city to have gov- 
ernment owned motors in the postal service—have reduced 
mileage cost and assured prompter deliveries of mail 
throughout the city. And his reorganization of the work- 
ing force was the main factor in an annual saving of more 
than a hundred thousand dollars in a total yearly operat- 
ing expense of about $1,200,000, though there is much pro- 
test from clerks and carriers that this saving has been 
made through ruthless discharge of the older men and 
summary reductions in salaries. It is considered by postal 
employes to be part of a country-wide effort on the part 
of Postmaster-General Burleson to make economies at 
the expense of the human factor in the service. 

Postmaster Praeger was looked upon as being a personal 
representative of his chief, for they were friends in their 
home state, Texas, before either of them came ‘to Wash- 
ington. He was another instance of the newspaper man in 
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government service in the District of Columbia. Two of 
the three district commissioners were selected by Presi- 
dent Wilson from among Washington. correspondents. 
Their choice of a police chief drew Raymond W. Pullman 
from the same group. Mr. Praeger was formerly Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Dallas News. 

The new post office at Washington, costing $3,000,000, 
is a notable addition to the imposing architecture of the 
capital. But its modern equipment and arrangement make 
its efficiency quite as impressive. There is, for example, 
an intricate system of moving belts, installed at a cost of 
nearly $200,000, for the distribution of mail. No clerk or 
carrier has to take more than two dozen steps out of his 
way in performing his routine duties. An underground 
belt-line brings in the twelve hundred sacks of matter 
from the government printing office, two hundred yards 
away. 

Modern appliances, including the installation of a re- 
frigerator for perishable matter in the parcel post, helped 
greatly in the successful development of the “farm-to- 


taining everything from turkey to apples. One enthusi- 
astic Washington housewife wrote that from a Virginia 
farm she received during the winter sausage meat in a 
bucket, and during the summer beautiful cut flowers; and 
she commended the prompt delivery and good handling of 
both products. 

Perhaps the most famous instance, however, was the 
steer which—not. on the hoof but in a large number of 
small pieces— came through the mail from the farm to 
Washington kitchen ranges. The farmer had sent word 
to the Washington post office that he expected to kill the 
steer and would sell the meat by mail at one-third less 
than the Washington retail prices. When enough orders 
were secured: he killed the animal and sent the pieces to 
the purchasers. He had been offered $35 on the hoof 
but was enabled to sell about two hundred pounds for a 
little more than $35 and had fifty pounds left over for his 
profit. The hide paid for the help he got to dress and 
carve the steer. 


The devising of containers especially adapted to the 


THE LATEST IN CITY MAIL DELIVERY 
Washington was the first city to have government owned automobiles in the postal service. They expedite mail deliv- 


ery by taking carriers to their routes. 


This conserves time equal to the service of nearly five carriers a day. Incidentally 


carfares totalling $3,250 a year are saved 


table’ service of the post office. But perhaps the largest 
factor is the educational campaign which city postmasters 
like Praeger are engineering. Lists of farmers with their 
addresses, kind of produce they furnish and prices, are 
regularly»sent to Washington householders. The farmers 
themselves were first educated by 125,000 circulars sent 
throughout the rural regions nearby, giving instructions 
how to pack and ship produce. Many farmers at first 
listed their products at the prices which they found city 
dealers were charging. But when they were shown that 
the average housewife must have a special inducement to 
purchase supplies unseen instead of supplies at retail 
stores where the quality could be examined at the time 
of purchase, they soon showed a disposition to meet the 
consumer half way. Some farmers list their eggs, for 
example, not at a fixed price but at “three cents above 
wholesale prices.” 

While eggs, butter and poultry seem to furnish the main 
volume of business, almost every other farm product finds 
its way through the parcel post—fruits and vegetables in 
season, preserves and jellies, meats, honey, etc. Some 
farmers are making a specialty of dinner hampers con- 


parcel post service will help greatly in the extension of 
the farm-to-table movement. Various manufacturers and 
the Department of Agriculture are devoting expert study 
to the problem. 

A most effective means of stimulating the farm-to-table 
movement is through exhibits at county fairs and munici- 
pal expositions. These show samples of some of the mer- 
chandise being transported daily by parcel post. Methods 
of packing are illustrated, and the consequences of fail- 
ure to pack in accordance with the post office regulations 
are vividly displayed. 

The “pick up” service for parcels which was started in 
Washington is greatly appreciated by residents of the 
District. Any householder can telephone the Washington 
post office in the morning that he has a package for the 
parcel post. By afternoon, a collection wagon arrives in 
the course of its rounds to letter collection boxes. The 
collector brings the scales and a parcel post guide into the 
house, weighs the package and tells the amount of postage 
required. When the stamps are affixed there is no further 
bother to the householder except perhaps to answer his 
‘phone, that same evening, and hear his friend in another 
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part of the city acknowledge the receipt of the parcel. 
This service is limited to packages weighing not more than 
ten pounds each or aggregating not more than that weight. 
At some business houses regular stops are made each day. 

In the prompt delivery not only of parcel post packages 
but of the regular mail the autémobiles purchased for the 
use of the Washington post office have been an important 
factor. And, as indicated, they have contributed very sub- 
stantially to the annual saving in operating cost. Under 
the old contract system the government paid thirty-seven 
cents per mile. The installation of the government’s own 
motors has reduced the cost of this service to a fraction 
over nine cents per mile. This has been accomplished by 
the use of the trucks for all sorts of purposes instead of 
for the specific work stipulated in an inelastic contract. 
Instead of standing idle during the parts of the day when 
they were not required for hauling mail sacks, these motor 
trucks are helping to expedite mail delivery. Ten or a 
dozen carriers at a trip are rushed to their particular out- 
lying section of the city, each man being dropped as the 
motor reaches his route. 
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and government official was apt to want one directly in” 
front of his house—have helped to make the annual say- 
ing of $103,000 in the operating cost of the Washington 
post office. 

But the main factor in the financial statement appears 
as “reduction in force and salary adjustments.” The 
figure opposite this entry is $89,638. This is the saving 
which postal employes declare to have been made at large 
human cost. They point out that many of the carriers 
and clerks discharged had been in the service from twelve 
to thirty-five years, that some of them were G.A.R. 
veterans, that work conditions were already hard enough 
without the speeding up which they say has come, and 
that wages were too low even before the reductions. 

Mr. Praeger acknowledges that among the sixty dis- 
charged clerks and carriers very few had saved a penny 
and a large proportion were old men—the ages of seven- 
teen of them were between seventy and eighty-three years. 
Many of the others, he declared, had gained a foot-hold 
through a political “loading up” of the force. In some in- 
stances three clerks were doing what could be done by one 
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AT THE FAR END OF THE POSTAL ROUTE 


Dog teams are used on all trails and rough roads in Alaska. 


From Seward to Iditarod, the trip ts 512 miles. Under 


javorable conditions, the dog teams make 30 miles a day. The hardiest dogs dre sired by wild wolf; such have great endur- 
ance but are very treacherous 


Such trips save nine minutes a man on each trip 
over the street-car time, besides a saving of $3,250 a year 
in carfare. The saving in time is equivalent to the services 
of 4% carriers per day. The carrier trip schedules for 
the automobiles are interwoven with the schedule for the 
delivery of parcel post, collection of mail and train and 
station dispatches. 

Rapid automobile transportation has permitted the con- 
centration of nearly all the District of Columbia mail 
service under one roof and under one supervision. It 
thus resulted in the saving, of considerable overhead 
charges, and made possible the complete abandonment of 
the Pennsylvania avenue local office when the new build- 
ing near the railway station was completed—which meant 
another large saving. In this remarkable economy account 
has been taken of every cost factor. It allows depreciation 
charges of from 20 to 33% per cent on the motors and 
provides also for tire depreciation. 

Several other items of economy, down to the removal 
‘of unnecessary letter boxes—each senator, congressman 


with an extra clerk to help out with the work during rush 
hours. 

Neither the public nor the postal employes themselves 
should have any fault to find with discharges of those 
whose inefficiency was proved, whether they received their 
appointments through political influence or not. But the 
problem of the old men is one more instance—and every 
government bureau in Washington contains many in- 
stances—revealing the condition due to the failure of the 
government to provide an adequate pension or other plan 
for the retirement of aged employes. Most government 
officials recognize clearly enough the inefficiency due to 
the continued employment of these aged office-holders, 
but few executives have the heart or courage to turn them 
out. 

Mr. Praeger, however, freely and bluntly said that he has 
little sympathy with the discharged men and sees no need 
of any pension system. Government salaries, he considers, 
are sufficient and the employe ought to save enough for his 
old age. This, of course, represents a policy much behind 
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the times as compared with the larger and more progres- 
sive corporations. 

The employes declare that this bluntness was also to be 
noted in Postmaster Praeger’s dealings with the employes 
whose salaries he reduced. The letter sent to such em- 
ployes stated:that: “In view of your inefficiency, as indi- 
cated by your inability to perform satisfactory service on 
the average delivery route, you are hereby requested to 
show cause, in writing, within five days after the receipt 
of this notice, why you should not be reduced in salary 
to a grade commensurate with your ability.” This, 
representatives of the men state, failed to provide specific 
charges of inefficiency to which the men could reply. 

The methods whereby the carriers were adjudged in- 


efficient are declared by the representatives of the men to. 


be a little less than brutal. They say that additional 
blocks were added to routes; that when a man could not 
carry out the new schedule he was replaced; but that if 
the new carrier found the increased route too heavy, it 
was reduced for him and he held his job, while the man 
whose labors were increased beyond the breaking point 
was not given another chance at the route as it was finally 
made up. They point out, moreover, that many of the 
carriers work longer hours than the records would indi- 
cate since their work day is figured up to the delivery of 
their last letter, their trip back to the office not being made 
on government time. 

With the increasing cost of living the men declare that 
the salaries of regular carriers, from $800 to $1,100 a 
year, with $1,200 only in case of exceptionally meritorious 
work, are low. It is further stated that while the hourly 
rate for a substitute carrier is thirty-five cents, the num- 
ber of hours he works per month may yield him as little 
as $25. Yet he must be on call. 

In explaining his reorganization, Mr. Praeger called 
attention to the fact that the salary law enacted in 
1907 provided for the successive promotion of car- 
riers in the large cities to the $1,100 grade and of 
the more efficient ones to the $1,200 grade, that 
Congress has appropriated from year to year 
sufficient funds for the promotion of only 
50 to %0 per cent of those eligible for 
the $1,200 grade. It is necessary, says Mr. 
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Praeger, to reduce inefficient carriers in order to make 
possible the promotion of efficient ones. 

He also makes clear the difference in ability required 
to be a carrier as compared with a collector. The carrier 
must arrange his mail rapidly for delivery upon the route; 
he must remember names and addresses and removals to 
new addresses. He has much responsibility in the case 
of registered letters. The collector, on the other hand, 
has none of this work but merely unlocks a mail or pack- 
age box and brings the contents to the post office. In 
offering old carriers who drew $1,200 positions as col- 
lector at $1,000, post office officials want it understood 
that the pay is in accordance with the kind of work. 

What the merits of this controversy are, it is not the 
purpose of this article to determine. But the public may 
well give consideration to the fact that the postal em- 
ployes seem to find cause for more frequent complaint 
than any other employes in the service of the government. 
One of the main points has been the right to organize and 
present their grievances. 

The ability to effect improvement in their conditions 
varies in different groups in the service. For example, 
one observer has pointed out that the men engaged in the 
rural free delivery are able to exert much greater political 
influence than city carriers. They have a relation or per- 
sonal acquaintance or friendship with nearly every family 
on their route and no congressman from a rural region 
would dare vote contrary to the sentiment which the rural 
free delivery man can easily arouse among his constituents. 
This is one reason, it is said, why the pay in this branch 
of the service has risen much more rapidly than that for 
city letter carriers. Some congressmen see in thé exercise 
of influence by rural carriers a handicap to the movement 
for government ownership of the telephone and telegraph 
and other utilities. They fear the development of a 
powerful political machine in a vast body of employes 
anxious for salary increases. 

With the new inventions which are rendering 
the post office more and more useful to citizens, 
it may well be that the citizens in turn should 
give attention to conditions surrounding the 
work of the human factor which makes such 
service possible. 


The next article in this series will 
deal with some aspects of life and 
labor among government employes 


MY BIT OF GREEN 


By FLoreNcEe RrpLtey MASTIN 


Oe narrow little fenced-in plot 
Below dark roofs is all I’ve got 
In way of May; 
But here warm buds and little things 
That push above the ground bright wings, 
Make holiday. 


I, in their midst, am happy quite 

To see my cherry’s misty white 
Above me lean; 

To mark the rain upon the twigs 

And touch round heads in tiny wigs 
Of fuzzy green. 


Because the city roars so near, 
I hold my bit of green more dear. 


The LANTERN BEARERS 
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For a New Drama 
By Fohn Collier 


DIRECTOR NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COMMUNITY CENTER WORKERS 


N SPITE of what the scholastics say, the so-called 
legitimate commercial theater has very little to do 
with present-day drama; the interesting things of 
the theater have to be sought far afield, or often 

near at hand in places that are not called theaters at all. 
The scholastics, whether disciples of Freytag or of Brander 
Matthews, would say: this Lithuanian folk-carnival or 
home-made drama of the Polish National Alliance; this 
fire ceremonial of the Campfire Girls; or this dramatic 
sketch composed, prepared and acted by the women of 
the House of Refuge in Philadelphia, three-fourths of 
whom are classed as defectives; these festivals of the 
soil in North Dakota, where young girls do not imperson- 
ate the opening of lilies or tulips but of cabbages; that 
fire of St. John, kept burning for years on a rocky point 
in the Hudson river by a gang of youngsters calling them- 
selves the Suicide Club—all these, and the more formalized 
non-professional theaters, the pageants that hang together 
by mere force of contiguity, the self-wrought rythmic pan- 
tomimes of Elise Du Four’s children and working girls— 
these are humanizing, they are educative, they are recrea- 
tive; and, conceivably, sometime a genius of the theater 
may grasp on elements from them and build them into 
drama. But they are not drama—they are not even 
pageantry, the American Pageant Association would say: 
and to art they are only potentially significant. 

To the writer it seems that this view is not only mis- 
taken but injurious. Even were the pageant-form as yet 
‘a truly achieved form, which it is not; even if the con- 
ventional theater of today really maintained the classic 
values of the past instead of outraging them; still this at- 
titude of patronization would be a defiance of all the 
testimony of history as to how art creatively renews itself. 

These simplified new beginnings, which are not really 
formless but are indifferent to the elaborated traditional 
forms, and which make it possible for new qualities to 
invade and fertilize art and for inexpert genius (most 
genius is inexpert) to find itself and harness itself, are 
more precious at a time of decay and rebirth like our own 
than all the formalized fine art in the world. And they 
are generically drama, no less than are the works of 
Aeschylus and Racine. 

As for the theater, two of its great needs, as seen from 
the viewpoint of its own interest as well as the people’s 
interest, were stated in a previous article [see THE SuRVEY 
for January 1, 1916]: 


1. Simplified forms; forms truly created anew, or an- 
cient forms re-applied. 

2. A changed relation between theater and people, 
whether the people be viewed as an audience or as a self- 
expressing participator. 

Any dramatic or pageant or neighborhood or folk enter- 
prise which, intentionally or not, meets either of the above 
needs, has dignity, prophetic meaning, high value. And 
anything in the field of the theater which does not meet 
them, though it may be serving all kinds of other ends, 
is not creatively serving the ends of art. 

In the article of this series published January 1, the 
conventional Broadway theater was described as occupy- 
ing one pole of the theatrical situation ; the Little Country 
Theater of North Dakota, the other pole. What is there 
of interest between? Let us turn first to Europe before 
the war. 


Where Belgium Has Led 


THE perfect case of a theater rightly related to its 
community would be found in the Maison du Peuple’ of 
Ghent, Belgium. The Maison du Peuple is the commun- 
ity center of Belgium, or at least of the radical proletariat 
of Belgium, half or more of all the urban population. 
Everything done or proposed in American community 
centers, such as occupy school buildings or other public 
properties, has long been taken for granted in the great 
co-operative societies of Belgium, of which we Americans 
know so little and from which we have so much to learn. 
The Maison du Peuple is an outgrowth of the co-operative 
consumers’ movement of England and continental Europe. 
Beginning with the co-operative purchase and manufacture 
of the necessities of life, this movement has in Belgium 
developed a vast system of voluntary social insurance, has 
created hospitals and libraries, gymnasia and social settle- 
ments owned and controlled by the people. The Ghent 
people’s theater is housed in the Maison du Peuple, which 
is at once the co-operative headquarters, the political cen- 
ter and the focus of leisure-life interests of eight thou- 
sand families. 

Upstairs in this building is the studio of Van Bresbroeck, 
the Flemish sculptor. He is permanently subsidized by 
the Maison du Peuple. He decorates their buildings and 
organizes their art classes, and the theater has been dec- 
orated by his and his students’ hands. This center of the 
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Ghent co-operative movement represents an investment of 
over $300,000. 

There is of course nothing amorphous or tentative about 
the Ghent theater. It pays the necessary salaries for pro- 
fessional talent, and has the continuity of existence of 
an endowed theater. The government of the enterprise is 
entirely local but not democratic to a sentimental degree. 
Being part of the broader co-operative undertaking, the 
Ghent theater profits by the steadying experience of a 
movement which is as stable as ‘any business enterprise 
on earth. It is interesting to note that the Belgian co- 
operative movement, which, like orthodox co-operation 


everywhere, is organized on a thoroughly local basis, a. 


return, really, to the small-unit basis of social life after a 
century of evolution toward distant centralized arrange- 
inents, still remains prosperous and sound after a two- 
years’ ravage of war. 

The important lesson taught by the Ghent theater is 
equally taught by the New Free Folk Theater of Berlin. 
This lesson is being rapidly learned by the community 
centers of America; indeed, the whole history of com- 
munism and of co-operation makes it plain. It is the 
lesson of the short ballot. 

Home rule is essential to municipal good conduct, Ger- 
many knows this better, perhaps, than America knows it. 
A community center must he responsible to those who use 
it; a theater must be responsible to its own atidience. But 
direct and continuous democracy—continuous initiative 
and referendum in matters pertaining to technique—has 
practically nothing to do with local autonomy. It is a fatal 
method in proportion as the concerns of the local unit are 
complex, and is especially fatal in productive undertakings. 
The Ghent Maison du Peuple is nearly as many-sided an 
affair as is human life itself. It is among the most essen- 
tially and radically democratic enterprises on earth. Yet 
it governs itself through methods not ultimately different 
from those of the joint stock corporation, except that no 
one participant has more votes than another. In the 
theater, there are carefully worked-out arrangements for 
sensing the wishes and judgments of the audience; ideas 
are solicited, advice is eaten up, so to say, but the essential 
government is business-like, just as in the other branches 
of the co-operative movement. 

Of all people’s theaters in Europe, apart from the state- 
endowed Theatre Francaise and like institutions, the New 
Free Folk Theater in Berlin has the proudest record. And 
it has more to teach Americans than any other, because it 
is not a part of that many-sided co-operative movement 
of which the Ghent theater is a flowering, and for which 
we do not seem ready as yet. Every condition which en- 
vironed the beginnings of the New Free Folk Theater, 
except the police censor who instigated it by forcing art 
under cover, and the German pertinacity and homogeneity 
of ideals, can be reproduced in any American city. And 
before long it is likely that the censor will be in evidence! 


The Free Folk Theater 


Tue New Free Folk Theater is described at length in 
H. K. Moderwell’s The Theater of Today, a book to be 
everywhere recommended. The essential facts can be 
briefly given. 

In 1890, the Prussian censor stood as a bar between 
many new dramatists and the public. Lovers of fine art 
and workers in the modern movement joined to form a 
“closed society” of the kind which has been resorted to 
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in Paris, London, and other capitals at times of political 
repression. This closed society was called the Freie 
Buhne, and was co-operatively maintained by its mem- 
bers. Its performances were nominally private. It gave 
to the drama with which it dealt that precious condition 
of isolation, so important in the incipiency of either or- 
ganic species or art forms. 

But as Mr. Moderwell remarks, the favoring environ- 
ment for radical new drama was a wide one in Berlin. “If 
we may call the Freie Buhne the father of the movement, 
the German Social-Democracy was its mother.” The 
Free Folk Stage, at its beginning’ practically an organ of 
the Social-Democratic party, grew immediately out of the 
Free Society and was based on its principles. Later, the 
New Free Folk Theater, incorporating both the radical 
political disposition of the Free Folk Stage and the art 
impulse of the Free Society, absorbed these two currents 
of influence and become one of the truly notable dramatic 
centers of the world. . 

Space does not allow a description in detail of the 
methods of management of the New Free Folk Theater. 
Over 50,000 members pay a mark for a yearly membership 
fee and fourteen marks for their annual tickets. They 
are not the whole of the audience, but they are the domi- 
nant part. Prices range at their maximum as high as 35 
cents for the best seat. The talent used is not only pro- 
fessional talent, but the best professional talent in Europe. 
Reinhardt, whose influence is now world-wide in the 
theater, is one of the stage directors of the New Free 
Folk Theater. How stable the enterprise has become, and 
how organic a part of the life of Berlin, is shown by 
the fact that the new theater building, just completed, 
costing $600,000, was made possible by a loan from the 
municipality of Berlin of two million marks. The remain-— 
ing five hundred thousand marks were contributed as a 
loan by the people in instalments of about two and one- 
half cents. As Mr. Moderwell says, the only security 
which the New Free Folk Theater. could offer the city of 
Berlin, for so huge a loan, was its own future prospects. 
“The city of Berlin,” he says, “has no idea of ever being — 
obliged to foreclose its mortgage. For the folk theater 
idea has come to Germany to stay.” The New Free Folk 
Theater is owned by its members. 


In Paris and Stockholm and Petrograd 


Or MANy scores of European examples, which a dozen 
articles would not suffice to describe, passing reference 
should be made to four others. 

The Theater Antoine, formerly the Theater Libre, of 
Paris, founded in 1887, may have given to the organizers 
of the Frei Bund and Folk Bund in Berlin their first 
suggestion. This theater was inaugurated by Andre An- 
toine, then a clerk in a lowly, position in Paris. It was 
a repertory theater, with private audiences, and had the 
aim of producing censored plays and of giving opportunity 
tc new authors. Among the great names of its early 
yeais are deGoncourt, Mendez, Bergerat, Ibsen and 
Zola. Like the New Free Folk Theater, it is now a semi- 
public institution, in the vanguard of dramatic progress in 
Europe. 

The Danish National Theater at Stockholm holds an 
almost unique place among nineteenth century dramatic 
institutions. This theater combined permanence with dem- 
ocratic rooting, and cosmopolitanism with passionate lo- 
t assumes, in the historical perspective, an almost 
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Attic character. Edmund Gosse, in his charming book, 
Northern Studies, gives a suggestive and inspiring account 
of the Danish theater. 

The Russian folk theater, springing directly from un- 
conscious native culture, and with a varied history extend- 
ing over a century and a quarter, would undoubtedly prove 
rich in suggestiveness to America. Readers of Dostoiev- 
sky’s tender and noble House of the Dead, one of the 
great books on the prison problem, will quicken to this 
idea. His chapter descriptive of the Christmas holiday 
entertainment given by the prisoners in Siberia is a classic 
in the criticism of drama. He discusses, too, the need for 
a methodical effort to recover from villages a hundred 
miles from the railroad those art products of simple men, 
amusing and beautiful in themselves, which are capable 
of serving as units in a national drama. R. E. C. Long 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century in 1902 an authen- 
tic study of the successive attempts to revive folk drama 
and to establish people’s theaters in Russia—attempts 
dating back as far as 1750. Some of these efforts suc- 
ceeded in a large way (in 1902 there were 200 people’s 
theaters in Russia), only to be trampled out in the epochs 
of political reaction. The workingmen’s theater of Tomsk, 
in Siberia, which flourished in the eighties of the last 
century, provides a model of intelligent organization. . 


The Irish Movement 


Last Ly, the Irish theater must not be elided. This thea- 
ter cannot be viewed by itself. It is one product among 
many of that renewed and re-directed effort of the group- 
will which has made Ireland into an advance-guard of civ- 
ilization. Sidney Broaks’ The New Ireland, and Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s Ireland and the New Century, both tel! 
the story, although nothing except a drama which has not 
been written could give that strange and exciting thrill 
which a visitor to Dublin or Connemara or Donegal would 
have received a few years ago—that sense of the marriage 
of the very old with the very new, of a flashing modern 
significance inhabiting peasant homes, of the literal res- 
urrection of a dead social soul. Gaelic League, Sinn Fein, 
the Irish agricultural co-operative movement, the Irish 
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theater, all are interwoven, and in large measure the same 
devotees wrought them all. Horace Plunkett, American 
ranchman, profound historian of Irish political culture, 
gives his years to the organization of co-operative loan 
societies and copartnership dairies. George Russell 
(“A. E.”’), in whose paintings the soul of the mystic is 
revealed, whose lyric poetry is like a star-track on some 
sea never sailed, edits the /rish Homestead, one of the 
best farm journals anywhere published. Synge, great in 
the mood of Sophocles, great in the mood of Moliére, 
great in the mood of Rossetti, dies from tuberculosis, con- 
tracted probably in a peasant’s hut on the Aran Isles. And 
the Irish theater is momentously significant, not, like the 
Ghent people’s theater or the New Free Folk Theater, be- 
cause of the way it is organized, but because it has taken 
from and given back to the broader Irish movement. 

The Irish movement produced John Synge. He wrote 
his plays for the Irish theater. The instant translation 
of folk material into great and classic art is nowhere in 
literature more convincingly seen. Synge’s work is small 
in quantity but thridded with the light of high genius, and 
its effect is massive, commanding. No lover of earth or 
of life should pass Synge by. He takes his place with 
Marlowe, with Edmund Gurney, with Shelley— 

“Souls whose shadow is half the light we see,” 


over whose almost boyhood graves a reveille seems to 
be always sounding. The passages quoted below from 
Synge’s little known book The Aran Islands will relate 
itself with the passage from Jules Romain quoted in a 
previous article [see THe Survey for January 1, page 
413]. It is a literal transcript from Irish life, yet is it not 
the very self of drama? 

How far have these impulses been brought to America? 
We of course knew of the Irish players, the Scotch play- 
ers, and other dramatic groups who have toured our cities 
with their folk-plays. But let us search deeper. 

Let us as immigrants find ourselves in an obscure hall 
in Manhattan’s East Side, a region never more than half 
known. Three blocks from here, in a dark cellar, the 
marionettes of Antonio Parisi sleep a long sleep. Like 
Columbus, they crossed an unknown sea; it was twenty- 


“6 FTER Mass this morning an old 


I could see the faces néar me stiff and 


woman was buried. I did not go 
to the wake for fear my presence might 
jar upon the mourners, but all last eve- 
ning I could hear the strokes of a ham- 
mer in the yard, where, in the middle of 
a little crowd of idlers, the next of kin 
labored slowly at the coffin. Today, be- 
fore the hour for the funeral, poteen was 
served, and a portion was brought to me 
in my room. Then the coffin was car- 


’ ried out sewn loosely in a sailcloth.... 


As we moved down the low eastern por- 
tion of the island, nearly all the men 
and all the oldest women, wearing pet- 
ticoats over their heads, came out and 
joined the procession. 

“While the grave was being opened 
the women sat down among the flat tomb- 
stones, bordered with a pale fringe of 
early braken, and began the wild keen, 
or crying for the dead. Each old woman, 
as she took her turn in the leading 
recitative, seemed possessed for the 
moment with a profound ecstasy of 


‘grief, swaying to and fro, bending her 


A Transcript from 
Irish Life 


Taken trom Synge’s — 
The Aran Islands 


forehead to the stone before her, while 
she called out to the dead with a per- 
petually recurrent chant of sobs. 

“All round the graveyard, other 
wrinkled women, looking out from un- 
der the deep petticoats that cloaked 
them, rocked themselves with the same 
rhythm, and intoned the inarticulate 
chant that is sustained by all as an ac- 
companiment. 

“The morning had been beautifully 
fine, but as they lowered the coffin into 
the grave, thunder rumbled overhead 
and hailstones hissed among the braken. 

“Tn Inissman, one is forced to believe 
in a sympathy between man and naturé; 
and at this moment when the thunder 
sounded a death-peal of extraordinary 
grandeur above the voices of the women, 


drawn with emotion. 

“When the coffin was in the grave, and 
the thunder had rolled away across the 
hills of Clare, the keen broke out again 
more passionately than before. 

“This grief of the keen is no person- 
al complaint for the death of one woman 
over eighty years, but seems to contain 
the whole passionate rage that lurks 
somewhere in every native of the island. 
In this cry of pain the inner conscious- 
ness of the people seems to lay itself 
bare for an instant, and to reveal the 
mood of beings who feel their isolation 
in the face of a universe that wars on 
them with winds and seas. 

as A little beyond the grave I 
saw a line of old women who had re- 
cited the keen, sitting in the shadow of a 
wall beside the roofless shell of the 
church. They were still sobbing and 
shaken with grief, yet they were begin- 
ning to talk again of the daily trifles 
that veil from them the terror of the 
world.” 
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eight years ago. Tony Parisi’s great-grandfather learned 
to make them; he learned it from a half-witted prisoner 
in a jail in Messina, and the Parisi clan have lived with 
and by marionettes ever since. Now all the six marion- 
ette theaters of New York are closed these two years. 
Roland holds the pass at Roncesvalles no more, and the 
black devil has ceased to wait, hanging up there in the 
painted shadows, for the soul of the dying mistress of 
the pope. el Sige age mechanical fronts for the 
movie shows now, and Nunzio, his son, who has genius, 
makes artificial flowers for a living. He does not even 
make whole flowers, but all day swings some heavy instru- 
ment for mashing paper-pulp into shape. At home, the 
Parisi walls are covered with drawings by Nunzio and 
with postcards, reproducing Tintoretto, Masaccio, Leon- 
ardo. 
Polish Drama in New York 


But tonight our dingy hall is a place of life. The Polish 
Alliance is celebrating. To some other peoples, but not 
to Poles or Little Russians or Jews, this night would be 
draped for mourning. It is a benefit night for Polish war 
sufferers—a benefit night for most of all the Poles. The 
people whom hundreds of years of oppression have not 
broken, whose national anthem would serve as a chorus 
for Prometheus Bound, can be gay even on this night. 

The entertainment is a drarna. Its author might as well 
be nameless. It was made in New York’s East Side. It 
is costumed by the hands of Polish women, produced by 
a barber who works by daytime in the Hudson Terminal 
building. Its theme is the flight out of Egypt, the pillar 
of fire by night, of cloud by day; the dream of group 
autonomy, of nationalism. 
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This drama. with its interludes and encores, lasts for an EAS ee areca 
5 “Now all the six marioneite theaters of New York 
five hours. Lith w all the s ete a 
sees | ithuanian home-made dramas often last eight are closed these two years. Roland holds the pass ai 
hours and the folk are siill shouting Roncesvalles no more. . . . Tony manufacturers 
at the end. But back of this Polish mechanical fronts for the movie shows now, and 


' Nunsto, ists son, who has genius, makes artificial flowers 
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folk-drama, what do we see? for a living” 


of it lies the Polish National Alli- 
ance, with a quarter million ac- 


: that this dramatic center is only one of hundreds, actual 
tive members, and we realize 


or nascent, maintained by the Poles alone. And how 
many readers of this article know of the Polish National 
University at Cambridge Springs, Pa., with 1,500 stu- 
dents in its fourth year, supported by the wage-working 
Poles and consecrated to the preservation, in this new 
and deadening world, of those group achievements and 
group hopes—one among a hundred streams of group 
endeavor—which are our most precious human heritage 
in all this land? 

The Polish group in no way stands alone, although no 
other group, rooted in a deep communal and ethnic tradi- 
tion, has so startlingly adequate an organization as the 
Poles. Let us hope, the interdiction against the “hyphen” 
notwithstanding, that America may prove to be indeed a 
free land, and may learn to solicit, as well as to tolerate, 
this impulse of group creativeness which is inarticulately 
manifest in the half-formed drama of the Poles. 

Before long the Poles will become self-conscious with 
reference to drama. Their university will become a center 
of dramatic endeavor, as the North Dakota Agricultural 
College has become and as the Irish theater became. Other J 
Synges and Rheinhardts will emerge from such a develop- 
ment as inevitably as effect from cause. 

Another immigrant came to America, a year or so ago. 

Fe ee He was Emanuel Reicher, one of the great dramatic 
aE easel pss producers of Europe. He came straight from the New 
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EMANUEL REICHER 


One of the great dramatic producers of Europe. An 

organizing committee is laying before the people of 

New York a plan to make his activity a permanent 
factor in our American life 


Free Folk Theater of Berlin, and after groping tentatively 
for a few months, he produced Hauptmann’s modern folk- 
drama, The Weavers. The Weavers, like Synge’s great 
dramas, is lifted out of common experience so immediate- 
ly that the life-throb is vibrant through every line. A 
scene from The Weavers was reproduced in THE SURVEY 
of January 1, 1916. 

This great ensemble production, which by universal 
consent established a new goal toward which American 
drama must move, drove through its course with the in- 
evitableness of some ponderous and yet delicate instru- 
ment, and at the finale, the audience was swept out into 
a storm-blast of impersonal emotion. Yet every actor, 
Reicher alone excepted, was, as an individual actor, medio- 
cre. Reicher had defied all the conventional Broadway 
standards and superstitions of the star-system. What he 
did, could be done by another Reicher in any community 
with as reasonably persevering a group of talented non- 
professional men and women. 

As stated in a previous article, America is in imminent 
danger of losing both Reicher and a great social oppor- 
tunity. The lack of about $15,000 stands between Reicher 
and permanence. 


Can We Keep Reicher? 


AN organizing committee has laid before the people of 
New York a plan, based partly on the opportunity pro- 
vided by Reicher, but calculated to reach out into wide 
theatrical fields. ‘This plan, which can be partially stated 
here. makes the connection between the example of Euro- 
pean people's theaters and the American situation. On 
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this committee, among others, are Percy Mackaye, Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, H. K. Moderwell, and several business 
men and members of the New York Board of Education. 
The committee states that “the methods proposed would 
constitute a radically new technical departure in the 
methods of underwriting, guiding, and controlling drama. 
The plan, if successful, would have universal application.” 
In brief, the plan contemplates “the creation of a middle- 
man agency, new in kind, operating on a business basis 
but not a profit-seeking basis.” This middleman corpora- 
tion would take off the hands of Reicher (as an example) 
all responsibility for the sale of seats, for advertising, and 
for the methodical building up of a continuing and organ- 
ized audience. Reicher’s business would be to produce, 
to produce greatly, and nothing else. 

The corporation would then proceed, having underwrit- 
ten the producing costs, to sell seats by whatever method 
was successful. It would use conventional methods of ad- 
vertising, for instance, appealing to the floating audience 
on which the New York theater in this stage of its develop- 
ment has come to depend. But in addition, the corpora- 
tion would set in motion the machinery for gradually draw - 
ing together and holding an audience which would pur- 
chase by the subscription method, and which would in 
time assume stockholders’ powers in the government of 
the enterprise. The proposed corporation might have 
dealings with many theatrical ventures, or might operate 
its own theater, or might become the business agent for 
some adequate stock company which, for example, Reicher 
himself might create. At the beginning, the proposed cor- 
poration would simply maintain contractual relations with 
Reicher or any other producer. 

The corporation would undertake educational propa- 
ganda, which would be a form of advertising; it would act 
as middleman not only for theatrical undertakings but for 
pageant undertakings and the public performances of com- 
munity choruses, and would maintain a bureau of speak- 
ers. It would bea business, but all profits above a specified 
percentage would be returned in the shape of improved 
service or reduced costs. Gradually there would be work- 
ed out a system of rebates, on such lines as are familiar 
in the co-operative movement in Europe. 

Mr. Moderwell, who has gone deeply into the economics 
of the modern theater, estimates that the cost of insecurity 
—the cost of speculation—for the average New York 
theater, is probably 66 per cent of the whole cost. A 
theater which could forget about the unsold seats, as the 
European people’s theaters can do, would be able to cut 
its admission prices in half, while the producing cost of a 
steady, continuing enterprise would be enormously re- 
duced. 

The plan above outlined was conceived with reference 
precisely to that need which was so fully discussed in the 
article of this series published in January, namely, the 
need for placing the theater in a radically new relation to 
the community which it serves. It must be left here mere- 
ly as a suggestion of adapting European experience to 
American needs. In the succeeding article, the situation 
will be approached by another path—the attempts of vari- 
ous American groups, starting in a score of ways and in 
as many places to find a route to the new drama of the 
people. Underneath all these gropings—this desire for 
change, for vicarious adventure and for human relation- 
ship—lie certain motive forces making toward a new syn- 
thetic institution which will still be called the theater. 


THE WIDOWER 


By E:dith Houghton Flooker 


T ALL culminated finally in a headline story in the 
Sunday morning paper. There was her photograph 
at the head of the column with her name at the top, 
“Mrs. Frederick Story,’ and underneath, “Popular 

High School Girl, Bride of Five Months, Dies. Husband 
Crazed with Grief.” Then beneath there was her history. 

She was just eighteen years old and had graduated six 
months before at the high school where she had led her 
class. In another month she had married. Her husband 
was a successful salesman in the firm of Glyn and Com- 
pany. Recently, it appeared, she had come down with 
appendicitis, had been hurried to the hospital where she 
was operated on, and had died there of the results of the 
operation. The story told of the utter desolation of her 
husband left alone in the bridal home, just fitted out. 

Probably the laity does not know the significance of the 
term, “honeymoon appendicitis.” It is an ironic for the 
gonorrhoeal infection of young brides soon after marriage. 
The fact that the word has been ¢oined to cover the case 
indicates the frequency of the infection. Every regular 
reader of the daily papers must have noticed how 
often appendicitis is fatal to young wives. Every doctor 
who can read between the lines, knows the meaning of 
these cases. One came home to me in a peculiar way, 
for I had seen the. young woman in the hospital. She 
had been brought in at the eleventh hour on the recom- 
mendation of her family physician, showing every symp- 
tom of acute peritonitis. She had been operated on at 
once, but died on the table. The-investigation showed that 
there had been a double pyo-salpinx, and that the wall of 
one of the abscesses had broken down Southam the pus 
into the peritoneal cavity. 

When we brought her back to her room in the ward 
we found her husband waiting in the corridor, walking 
to and fro, tortured almost beyond endurance by the sus- 
pense. He was a nice-looking young man, not by any 
possibility over thirty, well dressed, though just a trifle too 
smartly, He wore.checks and.a red cravat which set off 
his dark complexion to advantage. I took him aside while 
the sad little procession wheeled on into the room. 

“Mr. Story,” I said,.as gently as I could, “the operation 
has not come to anything, I’m.afraid.” 

He stopped me, gripping my arm until it hurt. 

“You don’t mean to tell me there’s no hope?” he said 
huskily, beads of perspiration beginning to form on his 
forehead. “Won’t she get over it?” 

Then as he searched my face he guessed the truth. “My 
God, man, she’s dead!” His face turned ashen, he stag- 
gered blindly, and in a moment he collapsed in 
a heap on the floor. I had never seen a man 
faint like that before, all in a second, except in the oper- 
ating room. I called an orderly and together we got 
him over to a couch, still in the open corridor, for 
there was no vacant room except his wife’s, and I didn’t 
want to take him there. We loosened his collar, with its 
incongruous red tie, and by dint of chafing his hands and 
applying cold water soon brought him to himself again. I 
gave him some aromatic spirits of ammonia. He drank 
almost without knowing it, and then he demanded to go 
into her room. I wanted him to go straight home, but he 
wouldn’t; he must see his wife, he kept dully repeating. 
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‘lived somewhere not far away. 
back with Mrs. Story and one of the sisters, for fear. he. 
would do himself some harm. Then I left and didn’t come. 
He somehow | 
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dA SERIES OF SKETCHES WRITTEN 
FROM BETWEEN THE*LINES .OF 
SOME MEDICAL CASE HISTORIES 


So I took him into the room where they 
had laid her on the bed, and he drew down 
the sheet, his hands shaking. When he saw her face, so 
white, so unutterably peaceful, and her light hair braided 
in two long: plaits,.a great cry broke from him. He kissed 
her passionately: right there in the face of us all, calling 
her by queer little names, and petting her as a mother 
would pet her child. Every now and then he w ould says 
“My God, it-can’t be!” or “I will not let her go.’ 


The nurse was getting her things together, packing her - 


bags. She apparently did not quite know what to do with 
some flowers that had been sent in. I stood there feeling 
curiously helpless, wishing I could get the man away. 
linally, I summoned up courage, and went over to him. 

“Mr. Story,” I said gently, “won’t you let me take you 
home?” “Home?” The word seemed to terrify him. He 
looked. grey, he, seemed to have aged immeasurably. 
“Back there to the little home we made together? Oh, 
doctor, I can’t go!’ He sank down into a chair at the 
bedside, his elbows on his knees, his face hidden in his 
hands, his whole form shaken by heavy sobs. 

Little by little I quieted him, The nurse had put. every- 
thing together now. ' The bags. were ‘standing’ ready. They 


had a new look, and reminded’ one ‘Of. the. honeymoon. _ 
ee) 


Finally he let me call a cab-and,lead him out. « The*si 

arrangements were completed” for sending the body-hottie. 
We drove an endless distance out into the suburbs, and 
when we finally got into the house, he went all to pieces; 
raving like a\madman. Everything was very néw and 
sweet and simplé; chintz curtains hung in the windows; 
pretty ruffled things were on the tables. Her work-basket 


with unfinished sewing in it, stogd on the table in the little . — 


sitting-room. The darning-ball. was still in a sock. 
The woman who had come in to help during her absence 


‘saw the. situation at once, and was full of pity. She sug--_- 


gested going around to get the young man’s mother who 
I waited until she came 


back again until the day of the funeral. 
seemed to want me to come for that. 

I found the house filled.with friends and flowers; the 
odor of tube-roses reminds me of that day even yet. 
There were relatives on both sides, of all ages and con- 
ditions, and a group of high school girls all dressed in 
white. They were to be the pall-bearers. The dead girl's 
mother was forlorn in black, and wept unremittingly 
throughout the whole ceremony. The service involved a 
short eulogy on the part of the minister. He recited the 
dead girl’s graces and then dwelt upon the desolation of 
the husband, commending him to the Lord for consolation. 

The climax came when he referred directly to her death. 
“Cut off in the flower of her youth by this dread disease. 
the cause of which is utterly unknown.” 

I writhed in my chair. The sarcasm of it was too 
gross. If I could but have found the courage to speak and 
tell all those other young people the cause, she might not 
have died in vain. But no, it was impossible. I held my 
peace, stifling in the sickly air of the flowers. And soon 
it was all over, and they had taken her away and buried. 
her with her secret—as with so many other women. 
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Arizona’s Embargo on Strike-Breakers 
By Fohn A. Fitch 


VERYONE knows that the Mexican situation 
as it affects this country is economic as well 


as military. It is not so widely known that 

the. economic question relates to Mexican labor 
in the United States as well as to American capital in 
Mexico. There were 382,000 Mexicans on this side of 
the border in 1910, the overwhelming majority of whom 
were in the Southwest, and most of whom were laborers. 
Nearly everywhere they have been willing to work for a 
wage less than that which the American would accept. 

It was a matter of more than ordinary interest, there- 
fore, when the copper miners in the Clifton-Morenci dis- 
trict of southern Arizona went on strike last fall, for 
most of them were Mexicans, who had for years been 
working for a lower wage than that paid in the other 
mining sections of the state. 

For another reason, however, the strike has pieced 
wide attention. In a state touching Colorado there has 
been a labor conflict which was, according to many ob- 
servers, an exact reverse of the Colorado coal strike of 
1913-1914. Where Governor Ammons of Colorado was 
accused by the miners of taking orders from the operators, 
Governor Hunt of Arizona is charged by the mining of- 
ficials with doing whatever the strikers wished. Instead 
of the authorities bending every energy to get the strike 
leaders into jail, as in Colorado, the mine managers 
themselves were arrested on a charge of “inciting to 
riot,” when they fled from the district in the night. 

In the Colorado strike professional strike- preler were 


sworn in as deputy 
sheriffs and _ the 
militia was hostile 
In Arizona the 
deputy _ sheriffs 
Wetenest Tlckie fist, 
They guarded the 
mine properties 
and drew company 
pay for doing it. 
As a result there 
was no destruction 
of property. As 
- for the militia, it 
went into the field an ee to eee strike-breakers out. 


This order to stop the strike-breakers has been the 
subject of widespread discussion. THE SuRVEY has se- 
cured from Governor Hunt an interpretation of the 
grounds on which he acted, which makes an interesting 
addition to the strike literature of the country. 


The strike began on September 11, 1915, following a 
demand for a conference served on the managers of the 
three leading companies by spokesmen for the three locals 
of the Western Federation of Miners, which had been 
organized shortly before. The managers of the Arizona 
Copper Company and the Shannon Copper Company 
were out’ of town. The manager of the Detroit Cop- 
per Company, a Phelps-Dodge concern, told the commit; 
tee that his company would deal with its employes direct=. 
ly and that he “must decline to meet a Western Federa-#* 
tion of Miners committee.” When the other managers « 
returned they issued sintilar statements. 

A few days later forma] demands were made upon-the 
companies, which included a sliding scale of wages equal 
to those being paid in other parts of the state and the 
abolition of the hospital tax. George Powell, a West- 
ern Federation of Miners organizer, writes that there 
were many grievances “‘such as the selling of jobs to the 
workers, the refusal on the part of the managers to meet 
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committees or listen to any grievances, raffling off of 
worthless or nearly worthless articles by the petty or 
under bosses’—the workers in many cases being com- 
pelled to buy chances—‘but the immediate cause of the 
walk-out was the discrimination against union men.” 

The scale of wages in the Clifton-Morenci district 
was, according to Mr. Powell, “far below those paid in 
other camps. For instance, in Miami, one of the nearest 
camps to the strike district, the men have a minimum 
of $3.50 underground, when copper is selling at 13 cents 
or less. When the strike was called in Clifton, copper 
was selling at 18 cents. There were men working in 
Clifton and Morenci for as low a scale as $1.62 a day. 
In plain English, the Mexican workers in Clifton and 
Metcalf were getting about one-half the wages that were 
paid in Miami, a neighboring district.” 

After two committees had been refused a hearing on 
the ground that they included Western Federation of 
Miners representatives, a third committee was appoint- 
ed which succeeded in getting a conference on Septem- 
ber 26. In this conference, “it became so apparent,” to 
quote a mine manager, that the committee was com- 
posed of “hand-chosen delegates of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners” that the conference was “useless.” The 
managers then issued a joint statement notifying the com- 
mittee and the public that their mines and plants “will re- 
main idle indefinitely.” 

The statement continued: 


“When it shall appear that conditions in this section warrant 
it, and the companies are satisfied that the general sentiment 


GOV. GEORGE W. P. HUNT 


Back of him are the two federal commissioners of 
conciliation—Hywel Davies and Joseph S. Myers 
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MINERS COMMITTEE 


First conference committee that went to El Paso to 

consult with the general managers. The make-up of the 

committee is tnteresting—from left to right: Rufino 

Garcia, Rudolfo Palacios, J. S. Hughes, Henry Daly and 

T. Hollingsworth. Daly was chairman and Hollings- 
worth secretary 


of the community and their former employes is unanimously in 
favor of a resumption of operations on the basis of wages 
and conditions that have prevailed heretofore in this district, 
the companies reserve the right to themselves to decide wheth- 
er or not they will again start up their plants.” 


After this, there was parading and holding of meetings. 
There was much excitement, and doubtless considerable 
interference with miners who had not joined the union. 
The copper companies have published a number of af- 
fidavits from individuals who claim to have been assault- 
ed, some of them injured severely, and compelled to leave 
the district. It was alleged in an application for an 
injunction that the only protection offered these persons 


by the civil authorities was to place them in jail on the © 


understanding that they would leave town next day, or 
to give them “passes” reading “Do not molest the bearer, 
he has promised to leave town in twenty-four hours.” 


A refugee camp was established by the mining com- 
panies at Duncan, several miles distant, where all who 
did not wish to join the union or who found it uncom- 
fortable in the strike district were invited to come and 
enjoy free board and lodging in'tents. 

On October 2—after a “hostile demonstration,” the 
managers say; in a manner “true to the technique of the 
movies” and for “theatrical effect,’ says Governor Hunt— 
the three mine managers boarded a light engine and start- 
ed for the border. In New Mexico owing to a tele- 
gram from the sheriff of Greenlee county in Arizona, 
they were stopped and given a hearing before a justice 
of the peace on the charge that they had by their leaving 
“incited to riot.” They were discharged by the justice 
and made their way to El Paso, Texas, which they made 
their headquarters for the next four months. 

After considerable parleying the managers agreed to 
meet a committee if they were given an opportunity to 
scrutinize the list of names. The strikers submitted 
fifteen names and the managers picked five whom they 
were willing to meet. This committee went to El Paso 
on October 16, and held a three-day conference. At the 
end of it the managers declared that the committee was 
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“so handicapped by Western Federation influences that 
its efforts were unavailing.” 

Soon after this, mediators from the United States De- 
partment of Labor appeared in the district and worked 
to bring about a settlement. In January their efforts met 
with success. By this time the Western Federation of 
Miners had withdrawn and the strike was being directed 
by the Arizona State Federation of Labor. A settlement 
was drawn up which, according to a letter received from 
Governor Hunt, contained the following features: 


“The elimination so far as possible of all racial distinctions; 
a minimum wage equal to that paid in the best mining camps 
of Arizona; a general advance of fully 20 per cent in wages 
to about 80 per cent of the workmen; the withdrawal of the 
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companies’ objections to union organization; the re-employ- 
ment of former strikers without discrimination, except in a 
few isolated cases of an unusual nature; the payment of better 
wages to all skilled workmen; the perfecting of an arrange- 
ment whereby differences arising between employers and em- 
ployes will be discussed in conference monthly by representa- 
tives of both sides.” 


Letters received from participants in the controversy 
indicate varying states of feeling now that the strike is 
over. One of the mine managers at the end of a lengthy 
lescription of the strike, writes: 

“Tt will be seen from the foregoing that the managers never 
receded at any time from their firm determination to have no 


dealings with the Western Federation of Miners, and that 
Governor Hunt had absolutely nothing to do in any way with 


The ad- 
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“three 
vertised for on this sign 


are the three general 
managers named in the 
sign at the left, who got 
out of the district on a 
locomotive. The use of 
question marks before 
and after the last line ts 
a Spanish custom 
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SANITARY SQUAD AT THE REFUGEE CAMP 


an amicable adjustment of the strike. Through federal in- 
vestigation and the good offices of the federal investigators 
which laid bare the ulterior motives of the Western Federation 
of Miners, to the efforts of the Citizens’ League and to the 
advance in the price of copper which automatically raised the 
wages of the workmen employed in the district is due the 
sole credit for the adjustment of the troubles.” 


George Powell, a special organizer of the Western 
l“ederation of Miners, is inclined to agree in.giving credit 
to the federal investigators, but he includes the governor 
and the sheriff in his appreciation. He writes: 


“The people of Arizona thoroughly appreciate the sterling 
qualities of the representatives of the Department of Labor, 
Messrs. Hywell Davies of Louisville, Ky., and Joseph S. 
Myers of El Paso, Texas; the satisfactory ending of the long 
struggle can be attributed to their untiring efforts. 

“Governor Hunt of Arizona and Sheriff Cash of Greenlee 
county were fair at all times to the workers and eager to pre- 
serve the peace and protect life and property ‘in the strike 
district. 

“The workers of these great United States have been given 
the worst of it by the governors and sheriffs in labor troubles 
so often and for so long, that now when we get a square deal, 
we think that we are getting it all, and on the other hand the 
companies have wholly or in part controlled those officers for 
so long that when they are told to obey the laws of the state 
and county or go to the ‘bull pen,’ they feel that they are get- 
ting a rotten deal. : 

“We are proud of our state, our citizens and governor. We 
are with him in his efforts to enforce the state laws, and in 
closing we will say ‘Bravo, Jim Cash!’” [Cash is sheriff of 
Greenlee county.] 

The militia, who were ordered by Governor Hunt to 
prevent strike-breakers from entering the district, were 
not called upon, apparently, to exercise that authority. Ii 
they had been, a new chapter would have been written 
in industrial history. So far as the statute law is con- 
cerned a strike-breaker has the same right to work that 
a striker has to stop working. As it turned out, no effort 
seems to have been made to employ men to take the place 
of the strikers. The order to the militia stood, neverthe- 
less, and THe Survey asked Governor Hunt to explain 
the theory upon which he gave it. In the course of a let- 
ter to THe Survey reviewing the strike situation, the gov- 
ernor replied to this question more fully than has been 
published elsewhere: 


“Everyone concerned with the strike situation was allowed to 
understand that the importation of hired. strike-breakers or 
gunmen would not be permitted. In taking this position, 1 
found my justification in the firm conviction that under our 
present industrial system controversies between employers and 
employes are virtually inevitable. and that when such un- 
tortunate differences arise, the preservation of life and prop- 
erty acquires importance paramount to all other issues. It was, 
moreover, my honest belief, as it still is, that no intelligent 
body of workingmen will voluntarily initiate the cértain hard- - 
ships and risks of striking unless they are first convinced that 
their grievances are just and their cause is entitled to consci- 
entious consideration by their employers. ; 

“Tt may, in fairness, be conceded, as has been demonstrated 
time after time in the industrial history of this country, that 
the importation of strike-breakers by the employers under the 
conditions above described is nothing short of an invitation to 
violence, and, in fact, almost surely presages bloodshed and 
other disastrous consequences. 

“Tt will, of course, be understood in this connection that 
when a strike is initiated on a large scale in any mining or 
manufacturing district, an unusual condition is at once created, 
and cannot always be controlled by narrow adherence to such 
technical interpretations of law and individual claims of con- 
stitutional rights as may ordinarily be successfully upheld. By 
way of illustration, it may be pointed out that during a serious 
industrial trouble, the voluntary advent of strike-breakers in 
a district, even though effected under the guise of exercising 
constitutional rights, is virtually a precursor of violence en- 
dangering the lives and property of everyone residing within 
the strike zone. In such an emergency, J would be impelled to 
place the constitutional right of protection guaranteed every 
law-abiding citizen under our government as being_a more im- 
portant consideration than the upholding of the claim of the 
strike-breaker to the privilege of seeking employment wher- 
ever he pleases. 

“In brief, during a strike, actualities rather than theoretical 
contentions for individual liberties, must be successfully dealt 
with. if violence and bloodshed are to be prevented. 

“The primary consideration in such a time of industrial 
trouble becomes the protection of the people immediately con- 
cerned in their rights of peaceably remaining in the district 
with reasonable assurance that their lives and property will be 
safeguarded, pending the time when a compromise settlement 
of the dispute between employers and workers may be ef- 
fected. It was, moreover, my honest conviction that if the oc- 
curence of the usual acrimonious encounters and physical con- 
flicts, involving the destruction of life and property, could be 
prevented in connection with an industrial trouble of serious 
proportions, the chances for an early and reasonably satisfac- 
tory adjustment of differences would thereby be immeasurably 
increased.” 
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COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 
AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


Y appointment as commissioner of 

immigration at the port of New 

York coincided with the outbreak 

of the European war. The war 
Bebe the human no less than the commer- 
cial tide to this country. Immigration which in 
recent years had risen to 1,200,000 people annu- 
ally fell in the first year of the war to 434,244. 
and since that time has been steadily diminish- 
ing until now it averages about’ 9,280 a month 
at this station. 

But Ellis Island is a clearing-house both ways. 
It is not only a port of entry; it is a port of exit 
as well. In normal times over eight thousand per- 
sons are denied admission at this port each year. 
Probably three times that number are held for fur- 
ther investigation, for treatment in the hospitals, 
to await the coming of friends, money or other 
assistance, before they can enter the country. 
Thousands of other aliens are brought to Ellis 
Island to be sent back to their native homes because 
they have entered the country illegally, have be- 
come a public charge, or fall within the classes 
prohibited for moral reasons. 

To meet these conditions Ellis Island is far 
more than a port of entry. It is a series of 
hospitals, a great dormitory with 3,000 beds, a 
great hotel where in normal times 2,000 people a 
day are fed. When the tide of immigration is run- 
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ning full flood, Ellis Island is a good sized city. Some 
days there are as many as 10,000 people temporarily or 
permanently upon the island. 

But while the war checked the incoming tide, it only 
partially stemmed the outward flow. Approximately three 
hundred persons who had been denied admission when 
the war broke out were at the station. Hundreds of 
others have been brought in from institutions, who are 
likely to become a public charge; many more have been 
arrested as prostitutes, or as those who prior to entry to 
this country have been convicted or admit the commission 
of a crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude. 
The majority of those to be returned came from central 
Europe, from Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany and 
the Balkans. By reason of the closing of these countries 
they could not be deported or returned to their native 
land, and by an order issued by the Department of Labor 
deportations were prohibited to any ports where the return 
passage involved serious risks. 

What to do with this strange assemblage of men, women 
and children, speaking different languages and accus- 
tomed for the most part to an agricultural life, was a 
problem. Ellis Island was equipped merely for tempo- 
rary detention, for the rapid flow of people into the 
country, and the temporary detention of those who had 
to be returned. And 
the number detained 
was constantly grow- 
ing, not only from 
incoming ships, 
but from those 
ordered deport- 
ed from _ this 
country as well. 


At first it was thought that the condition might last 
but a few months, and provision was made accord- 
ingly. To relieve the tedium of long days and give 
the aliens as much freedom as possible, the lawns 
about the administration building were opened up as 
playgrounds, and the men, women and children were 
sent out in the morning and afternoon with hand- 
balls, medicine-balls, and other means of recreation, 
under the direction of watchmen and guards. 

There was some protest at first. It was said that 
the aliens would attempt to escape; that they would 
throw themselves into the bay. It was even urged 
that they would destroy the grass and the shrubbery. 


LISTENERS AT AN ELLIS row 
ISLAND CONCERT; MUSIC 
AS A COMMON LANGUAGE 
OUTSTRIPS ALL THE STA- 
TION S INTERPRETERS 
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But, strange, to say, whereas there had been several 
attempts to escape in the first six weeks when they were 
rigidly kept in the detention quarters, since more free- 
doom has been extended to them not a single attempt has 
been so made. 

The first day the immigrants went to the lawns it was 
a pathetic sight. For months they had been living on 
shipboard and in the detention quarters. They. had not 
touched the earth in all that time, although for the most 
part they were peasants accustomed to close contact with 
the soil. They rolled upon the grass. Hundreds of them 
wept at the contact with the earth again. Soon the chil- 
dren became more robust; their appetites grew; and the 
health of the station was visibly bettered. 

Classes in recreation and calisthenics were started for 
the men, while a great covered porch was equipped with 
swings, hand-ball courts, and other games for the men and 
children. 

A number of agencies co-operated to fill the day with 
work and entertainment. Rough woolens, flannels, and 
other sewing materials were provided for the women, who 
were organized into sewing classes. They repaired their 
own clothes; they made new ones. Soon the station, took 
on an Americanized appearance. The men were organized 
into mat-making classes under the direction of a sailor. 
Numerous organizations in New York and New Jersey 
began to co-operate in a series of concerts which have 
now been given for seventy weeks every Sunday after- 
noon at the island. These concerts have been supplied 
by national groups and organizations. They have in- 
cluded many fine orchestras. The letter carriers’ band, 
the Governor’s Island band, and the Washington Irving 
high school girls have come. The Hungarians of New 
Jersey spent a whole Sunday at the island. They came 
500 strong with baskets and bundles, laden with all kinds 
of food and playthings for those detained here. The en- 
tertainment given under the auspices of the Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society nearly swamped 
the island with 5,000 people who clamored to come. The 
Italian Society wrote an apologetic note saying that they 
hoped I would permit them to postpone their concert 
until they could secure Signor Caruso. 

Sunday after Sunday some new group or organization 
presents itself at the is- 
land, and these concerts 
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vicinity, and hundreds of other persons for whom this is 
their weekly outing. Probably 50,000 people have visited 
Ellis Island to participate in these concerts or as visitors 
to them. 

Other agencies provided a motion-picture outfit. They 
keep it supplied with films. Once or twice a week an 
entertainment is given in the evening with films descrip- 
tive of America and the current events of the day. - 


With the co-operation of the Board of Education. 


classes were organized for the teaching of English and 


elementary subjects to forty or fifty children who were_ 


detained. Desks were supplied, specially trained teach- 
ers were detailed to the work, and for some months the 
children were gathered together and taught elementary 
subjects, which they took to with the greatest eagerness. 

As the war went on and its end seemed as far off as 
ever, other expedients were seen to be necessary. It was 
unjust to keep these people here for a year, possibly two 
years, if some other provision could be made for their 
disposal. The station was becoming crowded; the health 
of the women and children was suffering from the close 
confinement; and finally efforts began to be made to 
admit into the country those who had been arrested and 
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brought here or were otherwise detained. Each case was 
examined on its merits. Men and women who fell within 
the inhibited immoral classes were given a chance. Posi- 
tions were found for them with responsible persons. 
They were sent back to friends or relatives in this country 
under bond to make periodical 
reports to the station as to the ‘ 
life they were leading and ¢ 
what they were doing. y 
During the last eigh- 
teen ion t i's 
about 360 per- 
sons have been 
admitted under 
these conditions, 
of whom a very 
large percentage 
had beenbrought 
to Ellis Island as 
falling within the immoral classes. They had been guilty 
of some breach in their family or domestic relations. A 
tabulation has just been made of these 360 persons re-~ 
leased from custody on their own recognizance or to 
their friends, and of this number less than half a dozen 
have failed to make good or have been rearrested and_ 
brought back to the station. Many men who were given | 
employment at $8 and $10 a week are now getting $20_ 
and $25 a week; they are accumulating savings. ; 
All this is a remarkable demonstration of the fact that 
vice and crime are largely the result of poverty and lack 
of opportunity. When industrial conditions improve, 
when even the down-and-out alien, unfamiliar with our 
land and institutions, was given a chance and aided by 
a kindly word and a lift, he has been able to make good 
and retrieve his past. b 
Nothing has so confirmed my philosophy that the ~ 
wrong of the world, the evil, the vice, and the criminal 
actions of people are traceable back to the environment ~ 
in which people live—to bad housing, to inadequate wages, 
to lack of'decent recreation, as the way America absorbs 
and builds up discards whenever they are given a fair 
chance. All that seems to be necessary is a little 
help, a job and a minimum of attention. The ex- 
perience of a year and a half at Ellis Island has 
convinced me that the evils usually ascribed to the 
badness of people are social in their origin. 
They are not traceable to the inherent vicious- 
ness of people. They are traceable to the in-— 
herent badness of our social order. ah 
The old reputation of Castle Garden days — 
still survives in the minds of many people in _ 
connection with Ellis Island. Ellis Island has 
been depicted as a place of tears, of disregard 
for the alien, of even occasional abuse. This 
reputation has not been justified for years. | 
Whatever may have been the conditions in 
the past, they were effectually cleaned up by 
the activities of Commissioner William Will- 
iams, who for eight years was commissioner — 
at this port. 
But the administration of the immigration — 
law has been largely negative. It was con- 
fined to keeping people out. Nothing is done- 
for the alien after he lands. And it seems to 
me, in view of the fact that 9814 per cent of 
those who came here were admitted and only 4 
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A young Italian girl, who, with two other children, has been. brought 

by the mother to this country following the death of the father. An uncle 

living in America meets them and puts up a bond that they will be 
given proper schooling 


11% per cent were rejected that this was 
a declaration on the part of the law that 
those who passed the inspection tests 
and were admitted were desired in this 
country; that they were really invited to 
come here, to participate in our life, to 
enjoy the opportunities and advantages 
of democracy; and in building their 
fortunes in a new land to aid in the 
building of our common fortunes as well. 

On this assumption, that the laws con- 
tained an invitation as well as a prohibi- 
tion, it has been my effort to make the 
first contact of the alien with his new 
home as considerate and gracious as 
possible. First impressions are lasting. 
They linger on for many years. The im- 
migrant comes for the most part with 
only fear in his mind as to the meaning 
of government. Government has meant 
militarism, police persecution, high taxes, 
and class oppression on every hand. 
Owing to the short time in which the ad- 
mitted alien is at Ellis Island we could 
do little more than make the greeting of 
America as kindly as possible. And in 
this the 600 employes at the station have 
co-operated heartily. The big main in- 
spection hall, capable of seating 1,500 
people, has been lined with potted plants 
and flowers, so that it presents a more 
attractive appearance. Photographs of 
the presidents, of stirring events in 
American history have been placed about 
the walls. The American flag festoons 
the galleries. Photographs of the re- 
sources of America have been placed in 
the corridors and detention rooms; and 
recently over thirty of the paintings, 
drawings and statuary from the exhibi- 
tion in connection with Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney’s competition on the 
immigrant in America, promoted by the 
Committee for Immigrants in America, 
have been donated to the station, and will 
form a permanent exhibit here in pic- 
torial form of the hopes and visions of 
the incoming alien. 

Scattered throughout the station are 
“suggestion and complaint” boxes, 
through which /anyone, whether a de- 
tained alien or a visitor, or an employe, 
may communicate with the commis- 
sioner. My office is open to any alien 
or any employe for the same purpose. 
Notices in foreign languages have heen 
posted about the place, advising the im- 
migrant of the protective measures 
which have been taken for his care. 
During the past eighteen months, in 
which 283,033 persons have passed 
through the station, and tens of thou- 
sands have been detained from a few 
hours to many months, not to exceed a 
score of complaints have been made of 
ill-treatment or neglect; and the major- 
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ity of these have been found on investigation to be re- 
lated in some way to the sanitary and health regulations 
which had to be enforced to insure proper conditions. On 
the other hand I am constantly in receipt of letters from 
people who have been accorded some unusual courtesy by 
some employe at the station. 

All this has been stimulated by* the organization of 
the employes into the Ellis Island Welfare Organization. 
Each group of employes is organized into a little union, 
with a chairman and secretary, for the discussion of 
matters which relate to their particular work, and to_ 
make suggestions as to the welfare of the service. Each” 
group elects a delegate to a staff meeting, into which none 
of the officials are admitted. Through this organization, 
which invites the imagination and talent of the station to 
the service, hundreds of suggestions have been made bear- 
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ug upon the administration of the plant, most of which 
have been adopted, and have contributed greatly not only 
to the comfort of the station but to the efficiency of the 
work as well. 

The federal law regulating immigration provides for 
Qn the way the protection of the immigrant from fraud and loss. But 
fr ST RAs this provision has been dormant. Owing to the burden of 
relatives in work in normal times, but little could be done. With the 

aviericE slackening of the tide, however, this neglected section of 
the law has been amplified. Two offices have been opened 
in New York—one at the Barge Office, the other at 240. 
East Seventy-ninth street—as immigrant inquiry offices. 


JEWISH GIRL 


JEWISH GIRL 
To be sent back to England, whence 
she came, after living for a time in an 
American house of ill fame; a bright 
girl, a linguist, with a chance for re- 
form 
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Wide publicity has been given to these agen- 
cies through the foreign press, the schools, the 
police and the settlements. To these agencies, 
immigrants and their friends and native-born 
as well, have been directed for all kinds of 
aid, assistance and advice. They come for 
legal aid. They inquire as to educational mat- 
ters. They want to know how to be natural- 
ized. They desire to get working papers. At 
the Barge Office thousands of persons have 
been saved the loss of a half-day’s time in 
meeting boats and in seeing their friends. But 
the great majority want jobs; they desire em- 
ployment. And the agency on East Seventy- 
ninth street, working in co-operation with the 
Information and Distribution Division at the 
Barge Office, has developed this branch of the 
service most rapidly. 


It took some time to dispel fear from the mind of the 
alien; to secure his confidence; to make him believe that 
anything would be done for him without cost or payment 
of any kind. But gradually that confidence has been ac- 
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quired, and day by day the men, the women 
and the children who come for aid, assistance 
and advice increase in number. 

Periodic inspection has been made of out- 
going trains to see that they are not over- 
crowded; that protection is provided for 
women and children; to see that the routings 
do not involve the loss of time. The many 
immigrant hotels and lodging-houses are 
visited. Complaints as to fraudulent prac- 
tices, as to the inducement of girls, are in- 
vestigated and the offenders brought to justice. 
It is not too much to say that a great part of 
the abuse that was prevalent a few years ago 
in connection with the alien, has disappeared 
from the city of New York. He is still de- 
spoiled by fake banks and ticket agencies; he 
is exploited in the mill and the factory and 


by private employment agencies; but persistent inspection 
by state and federal authorities and the hearty co-operation 
of the police and the courts have cleaned out many of the 
wrongs which a few years ago passed by unnoticed. 
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Just Flickerings of Life 


By W inthrop D. Lane 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


JAN SAFE, legal and pratically certain method of 
killing any new-born infant whose existence 
is embarrassing to either parent. [Illegitimate 
children a specialty. The younger the infant, the 
better the chance of death; but we are constantly 
successful with babies several months old. 


NUMEROUS CLERGYMEN, PHYSICIANS, 
nurses and midwives are our best friends and 
abettors. Consult them without hesitation. Also the 
staff officers of various institutions and hospitals. 


WE GUARANTEE protection to the good 
name of the mother, while we save the father 
from the consequences of his act. 


N. B.—FEE REQUIRED in advance. 
for burial. 


No extra charge 


HIS gruesome advertisement might be em- 

ployed by two well-known institutions in Balti- 

more that receive infants immediately after 

birth for supposedly humane care. The “traffic 
in babies” in which these institutions deal, with the aid 
of doctors, ministers, nurses and others, was disclosed in 
the recent investigations by the Baltimore Vice Commis- 
sion. This commission, headed by Dr. George Walker 
and including some of the best-known men and women 
of Baltimore, spent three years at its task. It sent its 
investigators into stores, factories and apartment houses 
and conducted the most searching study of sexual im- 
morality carried on under cover of respectability that has 
ever been made in America.’ 

In line with its deliberate policy, the commission report 
does not give the names of the institutions. The names 
are unimportant to people outside of Baltimore; there they 
are well known. The facts, the elaborate exhibit of meth- 
ods and results are of concern to every other American 
city, where similar institutions may operate. 

The commission found that any one in Baltimore, if 
he has the money, can put a child into either of the local 
institutions. A woman investigator went to one of them, 
pretending that her niece was pregnant and desired an 
absolutely private place where she could be confined and 
her baby be permanently “put away.” 

The superintendent told the investigator that the institu- 
tion would take the niece at once. If the niece wished 
to go into a ward, said the superintendent, the price would 
be $3 a week until her confinement, and then $7 a week; 
in addition, there would be a fee of $30 for the services 
of doctor and nurses. If the patient preferred a semi- 
private ward the price would be $9 a week until confine- 
ment, and $10 a week for the three following weeks. For 
a private room the price would range from $12 to $20 a 

*Txe Survey published, in its issue of March 25, a summary of 


the general findings of the commission and a description of the 
city’s reaction when these findings were made public. 


week. In each case $30 would be charged for doctor’s 
and nurses’ services. 

If the child were to be left in the institution, the super- 
intendent went on, it would be separated from its mother 
at once and placed in the nursery. This would cost $125 
and must be paid in advance. The girl would be required 
to sign a document, relinquishing the child entirely to 
the institution; the child must never be asked for, heard 
from nor claimed under any circumstances. If the girl 
were able to pay a larger fee, $200 would be asked. This 
the superintendent thought a very small charge. 

If the mother wished to retain the privilege of claiming 
the child at some future time, the babe would be boarded 
at the rate of $20 a month. Later the mother could re- 
linquish it entirely by paying $125. If the girl had a 
private room, the superintendent said, no one in the world 
would ever know that she had been there. 

In order to determine the attitude of physicians, clergy- 
men, nurses, midwives, superintendents of hospitals and 
others relative to the permanent separation of a new-born 
infant from its mother, the commission interviewed a num- 
ber of individuals in each of these groups. 

Of thirty clergymen, including Protestants, Catholics 
and Hebrews, only two interposed a serious objection. All 
but these two were willing to help; three went further and 
said that they would accept money for their services. 
One was willing to receive $100; another, $150; another 
$250. 

“Only one of two things can be said about these men,” 
declares the commission; “either they are willing knowing- 
ly to aid in the killing of a child; or they are ignorant of 
what they are doing.” 

Forty-nine doctors were interviewed and forty-two were 
willing to aid in the procedure. All were to charge a fee. 
some of them a double fee. Sixty-nine nurses were sound- 
ed, and only four said they did not believe in the practice. 
Of the midwives, over a hundred of whom were inter- 
viewed, only two refused; the others seemed to think the 
plan not even unconventional; one went so far as to con- 
sider choking the child as soon as it was born. 

The commission found, too, “a few so-called social and 
religious workers who jumped at the chance and were 
eager—yes, greedy—for the fee offered. In justice it 
should be said that members of the well-known charitable 
organizations were interviewed concerning this, and they 
refused to take any part in it.” 


“And the institutions!” exclaims the commission. “Day af- 
ter day, month after month, year after year, they receive 
healthy, plump infants into their wards and watch them hour 
after hour go rapidly down to death. They know that prac- 
tically all of those that immediately after birth are separated 
from their mothers will die; yet year after year they keep up 
this nefarious, murderous traffic.” 


In trying to learn what became of the child, once it had 
landed in one of these hospitals, the commission had access 
to the actual records of the institutions themselves. 

Many babies not only failed to show a normal increase 
in weight week by week, but actually declined. Inanition, 
congenital debility and other forms of nutritional dis- 
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turbance were frequent. During the five years from 1909 
to 1913, 71 per cent of deaths in one institution were due 
to causes of this nature; in the other institution, 78 per 
cent. 


The Hand of Death 


As For the general mortality rate itself, the commission 
found the hand of death seizing these motherless infants 
with substantial inexorableness. 


“Thou must not kill; but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive,” 
runs an ironic revision of the sixth commandment. This the 
institutions have apparently taken to heart with tragic lit- 
eralness. Of children entering in given months, the com- 
mission sometimes found one or two survived a sufficient 
time to make normal life a possibility ; sometimes it found 
as many as six or seven; and occasionally it found that 
none had survived. ; 
Here is the monthly record of babies admitted into one 
of the institutions in 1913. Most of the deaths occurred 
within three months of admission: 


Babies Babies 
admitted Died admitted Died 
January ...... cee 21 SADLY, Guanes e's els ae 15 
BODIUBEY =s.5.. 50x ehs 22 20 ATISUNE Be oie ere ele re 24 18 
PAP ON eG iore siereiaearae 28 21 September ....... 15 13 
is a | Pea tne 17 15 Wctaber lcs. hiss « 7 6 
DAR Ns aie ots; ateie > ee 21 November ituick sa. 9 uf 
JUNO sce ere ce eee 10 9 December ........ 15 13 


These figures reveal a mortality rate, among 219 babies, 
of 81 per cent, compared to the usual mortality rate in 
foundling asylums of from 25 to 60 per cent, and the 
normal rate in the general population of 12 to 14 per cent. 

Even this figure, however, gives the institution the bene- 
fit of the doubt. Only those babies are accounted dead 
for whom a record of death is at hand. There are others 
for whom no record appears, and it is not known whether 
they lived or died. 

Furthermore, the 219 include those nursed by their 
mothers in the institution. If babies so nursed are omitted, 
and only those considered that were thrown entirely on the 
resources of the institution, we find 194 admissions in 
1913, 163 deaths, and a mortality rate of 84 per cent. 

Other years were little or no better. In 1912 the rate 
was 88.8 per cent; in 1914, 78 per cent. 

The other of the two institutions received fewer babies 
but was no more successful in keeping them alive. Of 
31 received in 1912, 25 died; of 45 in 1913, 43 died; of 
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Sabice admitted to Hospital 


Mey, 1912. 
Born Died age Time in Hosp. 
1. Joseph i. May 4,1912 May 6, 1912 3a. 
2. Oecelia x. Msy 2,1912 gune 11,1912 12 mo.lo 4. 
3. Kegins x, Apr. 2,1912 Mey 15,1912 JZ mo.14 4. 
4. Helen X. Apr.21,1912 July 10,1912 2 mo.20 a. 
5. Josephine x. Mey 7, 1912 July 13,1912 2m. 7 4. 
6. Catherine x. May 6, 1912 May 3, 1913 11 mo. £64. 11 mc.24é, 
(Wother beby) 

7. Stelle x, May 6, 1912 Aug. 6, 1912 3 mo. 
8. Angelo xz. Mey 13,1912 June 16,1912 l mo. 4 4, 
9. we (In hospital at least report) 

- Catherine i. Apr.28,1912 June 15,1912 1 mo.19 4. 
11. Evelyn x. flay 11,1912 July 15,1912 2mo, 54. 
12. George x. Ney 12,1912 May 19,1912 8 4, 
13. gobn X. May 12,1912 Mey 19, 1912 8 4, 
14. Rodert Z. Say 10,1912 June 9, 1922 1 mo. 
15- Clerence X. Apr. 6,1912 June 4, 1912 2 mo. 
16, Louise x. Jan. 4,1912 June 4, 1912 5 mo. 1 4. 
17. Margeret X. Mey 14,1912 Mey 27,1913 lyr.14a. 1 5r-14 4, 

(gother baby) 

28. (Ho further record) 
19. Beymond XxX. Moh, 3,1912 July 17,1912 4 mo.15 G4, 


20. Mertins X. 


| 


Apr.16,1912 June 14,1912 2 mo. 


{No farther record) 


82. Jerome X. Msy 17,1912 ey 29, 1912 135 4. 
23, Uargeret x. Ney 27,1912 July 15,1912 1 m0.19 4, 
24. Paul xX. Msy 27,1912 July 4, 1912 l mo. 6 4, 
26. John X. Mey 26,1912 June 16,1912 22 4, 
26. Peter I. Mey 25,1912 June 20,1912 27 4. 
27. Doroths xX. Apr.13,1912 June 26,1912 3 mo,13 4, 
28. Mery x. Mey 1, 1912 July 1, 1912 £ mo. 1 4, 
£9. <enrietta X. Mey 20,1912 July 16,1912 1 mo.27 4, 
SO. ade X, Key 27,1912 June 10,1912 15 6. 


Sl. Gertrude XZ. Msy 14,1912 Aug. 1£,1912 3 mo. 


32. Bvelyn <x. May 29,1912 July 3, 1912 lmo, 5 4, 
$3. Angelo I. May 31,1912 July 15,1912 1 m0.14 4, 
34 Jobn xX. May 6, 1912 Mey 20, 1912 - 15 4, 


ONE CUT OF THIRTY-FOUR LIVED; TWO MAY HAVE LIVED 


Here and on the following page are the mortality 

sheets for May for three successive years. Circles en; 

close the children who lived or for whom there ts “no 
further record.” All the rest died 


33 in the first eight months of 1914, 24 died. The mortal- 
ity rates were respectively, 80, 85 and 72 per cent. 
These figures include babies who had reached the age of 


rT 
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PICK OUT THE “MOTHER BABY” 


These pictures show why the Baltimore commission wants to prevent the indiscriminate separation of mothers from 


their newly born babies. 


Baby No. 2 tn the central picture ts a “mother baby,’ weighing twelve pounds at the age of 


three months. Its companion is a “bottle baby,’ weighing seven pounds at the age of seven months. The others are all 


“bottle babies.” 


They are cared for in an institution where the mortality rate is about 80 per cent 
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Babies efmitted to Hospitel 


May, 1913, 
Born. Died Age Time in Hosp, 

I Theodore X, Mch. 7,1913 Sept.22,1913 6 moelg a. 3 mo. 
2e James I. Apr.27,1913 July 11,1913 2 moel5 a. 2 mo.15 Dp. 
3. Joseph X, May 3, 1913 June 9, 1913 Imo. 7 4. lmo. 7 4, 
4. Henry X. Apre27,1913 flay 2 ,1913 6 a. 6 4, 
5. Estelle x, Mey 26,1913 June 16,1913 224. 226, . 
6. ohn X. Jan.29,1913 June 7, 1913 4mo.,l10 4d. Lmo. 6 4, 
7. Annie X, May 9, 1913 May 30, 1913 22 a. 20 4, 
8. John X, Apr.22,1913 July 26,1913 3 mo. 6 4, 2 mo.26 -d, 
o Williem X. Apr.30,1913 Oct. 21,1913 5 moe22 de S mo.lo 4. 

« George X. Apre30,1913 July 2, 1913 2mo. 3 4, 1 mo.19 @ 
Re ram (No farther record’ 
12, Bernardine X. Mey 1913 
13. Marguerite I, May 15,1913 June 28,1915 10.144 1mo, 6 a, 
14. George xX. May 20,1913 June 18,1913 3 ae 30 4. 
15. Charles x. June 1913 
16° Henry xX. Jan.20,1913 June 21,1913 5 mo. 2 4, 29 4. 
27. Joseph xX. Mey 30,1913 June 18,1913 20 de 20 d. 
18. Louis x. Mey 22,1913 July 19,1913 1 mo.28 a 1 mo.14 4, 
19. Panl x. “ay 31,1913 June 18,1913 19 4. 19 4. 
20. Mstilds x, May 16,1913 July 23,1913 2mo. 8 4- 1 mo.24 a, 
“‘. Mary X. Mey23,1913 June 15,1913 +24 de 24 4. 
22, Ralph x. May 6, 1913 June 22,1913 Tmo. 64. 1 mo. 


ONE OUT OF TWENTY-TWO MAY HAVE LIVED 


six months when they entered the hospitals. Lucky indeed 
is the infant who manages to round out his first half-year 
before he begins: his institutional life, for if he has not 
completed his first-month when he enters, his fate is sealed 
beyond all hope. A special study of babies who entered 


one institution less than a month old showed that in the » 


fifteen years beginning in: 1900 not a-single one, who was 
not otherwise removed “from the institution within six 
months;' lived: “Inthe other, the mortality rate was 97.5 
emcee ee tees! a 


az 


~*~ A’ Lesson in Ghoulishness 


Ir LITTLE respoiisibility is felt for these children while 
they live, eyen less is manifested when they die. Jerry 
Cruncher could take lessons in ghoulishness in Baltimore 
today.. Two.of the little dead babies are placed in a small 
wooden: box three feet long, one foot wide and one foot 
deep; the heads occupy the respective ends. The same 
undertaker always conveys the box to the cemetery. He 
places it at the side of the hole in which the children are 
to be buried, notifies the attendant and leaves. 

The method of burial used by one institution is described 
by the commission as follows: 


“A large hole four feet wide, seven feet long and eight feet 
deep, is dug. As they arrive, the bodies are buried in this hole 
until it is nearly full. The space accommodates from 75 to 100. 
The actual burial is simple. The box (when the hole is newly 
dug) is placed at the bottom, and four or five shovelfuls of 
earth, just sufficient to cover it, are thrown in. The opening 
of the hole is then covered with rough planks nailed together 
in the form of a door. As other bodies are brought, they are 
placed alongside the former ones and covered in the same man- 
ner. An investigator who was stationed fairly near stated 
that the whole procedure took about ten minutes. When a hole 
is filled with coffins up to within a foot and a half of the sur- 
face, earth is thrown in; and a new hole is dug for future 
burials. 

“The burial place comprises a plot of ground, irregular in 
shape, that measures 57 x 60 x 51 x 39 feet. We estimate that 
in this place there have been buried nearly 5,000 children. 
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Babies admitted to Hospital 


Mey, 1914, 
Born Died Age Time in Hosp. 


(No further record) 


2. Rose xX, Feb.2, 1914 Jcne 2, 1914 4mo. 14 

Se (No further record) 

4. Bernatd x, July 1914 

5. Richard x, Mey 5, 1914 July 22,1914 2 mo.18 a. 2 mo,18 4 
6. Alesia xX, Mch.26,1914 Aug. 9,1914 4mo.15 a, Luo. 5 a 
Te (No further record ) 

6. Francis Xx, Mey 14,1914 Oot.12, 1914 4m0.29 4. 4 mo.29 d. 


9. (Bo further record) 
10. (Wo further record) 
le (No further record) 

12. Werthe x. May 12,1914 June 17,1914 1 wo. 6 4, lmo. 6 2, 

18. George x. Mey 7, 1914 July 14,1914 2mo. 8a 2mo. 8d. 

14. Leons xX. Mey 5, 1914 july 15,1914 2 mo.ll 4, 2mo.114 

18. Carte > (No further record) 

16. Angele X. May 28,1914 Aug. 14,1914 2mo.B8 ad. 2 mo. 

17. Helen x. Apr.6, 1914 Jone 17,1914 2mo.11 4. 2 mo.ll1 4. 

18. Gertrude x, Maz 8, 1914 June 18,1914 1 mo.l1 4* i mo,1l 4. 
{on death certificate and hosp,death réoord tut not 
on hospital cdmissiom list, 

19. John xX. May 8, 1914 Mey 17, 1914 -lo d. lo a. 
{not on Hospitel admission list oF death rsoord but 


on dcath certificetse) 


SEVEN OUT OF NINETEEN MAY HAVE LIVED 


This has necessitated digging up the bodies of those that have 
been buried for several years in order to make room for the 
newly-dead. 

“This method of burial is open to criticism from at least 
two points of view: first, the requirement of law that a dead 
body shall be covered a certain depth—which here is not done: 
second, the natural supposition is that the body of a child is 
not to be dug up after two or three years and thrown away.” 


What the Physicians Said 


Or THE 49 physicians who were interrogated concerning 
the placing of the child of an unmarried pregnant girl. 
33 said that they would take care of the matter them- 
selves; 9 said that the child could be placed, but that some 
one else, such as the head nurse or director of a hospital. 


WHERE EVEN THE: DEAD MAKE ROOM 


‘A grave in a Baltimore cemetery, where an institu- 

tion for newly-born babies buries its dead. Each box 

contains two bodies. In this instance a new hole was 

dug so close to an old one that the earth between the 

two fell away. The coffins in the old grave were kept 

from falling into the new by a plank. This is a repro- 
duction of a drawing 
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would do it; 2 said that they did not take such cases, but 
referred the investigator to a physician who would; 5 
refused, but 2 of these said that some one at the hospital 
in which they worked would dispose of the child and that 
they themselves would attend to the confinement; one 
cther of these 5 gave the investigator the impression that 
under favorable circumstances he would consent. Of the 
49, there were 2 clear-cut, sincere refusals. 

Not all the physicians named the fees they would accept. 
Those who did specified the following amounts: Two 
charged $15 ; six, $25; one, $30; seven, $50; two, from $50 
to $100; eight, $100; one, $200; one, $250; one, $300; and 
three, $500. 


“All of these men,” says the commission, “were cognizant 
of their acts; they were not ignorant; they knew that when a 
child is separated from its mother at birth and put into an in- 
stitution it has hardly a chance of living. Yet, for a fee, they 
were willing to subject a child to this slow starving death.” 


The thirty clergymen interviewed “included some of the 
most prominent ministers in town, many of them very 
closely identified with social work.” The investigator rep- 
resented himself to be a married man whose daughter was 
pregnant, and he asked the ministers to help him by advis- 
ing him as to the best course to pursue. 

All of them, except two, agreed to do what they could 
to help the investigator to separate the child from the 
mother. Only these two spoke of the action as wrong or 
seemed to realize that they were aiding and abetting in 
the killing of an infant. 

Eleven recommended one or the other of the institutions 
referred to in this article, others promised to get informa- 
tion and five said that they would make all arrangements. 

Sixty-nine nurses were asked for advice regarding the 
placing of a child. Thirty were practical nurses, 26 grad- 
uate, 3 under-graduate and the status of 10 was unknown. 
Among the 69, there were only 4 who said that they did 
not believe in this kind of work and did not care to aid 
in any way the separation of mother and child; the re- 
mainder made positive suggestions regarding such separa- 
tion. 

Of the 111 midwives interviewed, the majority were 
ignorant women, knowing next to nothing about antiseptic 
precautions. Sixty-one offered to arrange for boarding 
the girl, 14 said they would take her into their own homes 
while others gave the impression that they would, and 
those who could not do this offered to arrange with some 
neighbor. Thirty-five of the midwives stated positively 
that they would do an abortion, and the investigators felt 
sure that under favorable circumstances nearly all of them 
would. Only 2 of the number refused to have anything 
to do with the matter. 


RELICS FROM A PILE OF INFANTS’ 


ol )ALTI)! 


BONES EXCAVATED TO MAKE ROOM FOR THE NEWLY DEAD 
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its study of this matter “the traffic in babies.” The evil 


at the bottom, in its opinion, is the initial separation of — 
To meet this, the commission — 
has drafted a bill, described as “the first measure of its — 
This would make it unlawful “to — 


the child from its mother. 


kind in the world.” 
separate or cause to be separated any child under six 


months of age from its mother for the purpose of placing | 


such child in a foster home or institution.” To place, re- 


ceive or retain such a child in a foster home or institution — 


is rendered unlawful also. The separation may be made, 


’ 


Such are the facts that led the commission to entitle & 


et + eee: 


however, if two qualified physicians certify that it is neces- — 


sary for the physical good of mother or child, if a court of 


competent jurisdiction orders that it be done, or if the — 


Board of State Aid and Charities gives its consent. 
Violation of the law is entitled a misdemeanor and is 


punishable by a fine of $100 or a hundred days in jail, or 


both. The bill has been passed by both branches of the 
Maryland legislature and is now awaiting Governor Har- 
rington’s signature. 


Systematized “Hushing Up” 


IN CONCLUSION, the commission sums up its findings in 
these words: 


“We do not attempt in this study to settle the many complex 
problems relating to the illegitimate; but we believe that the 
facts show that society’s method in many instances is one of 
repression and virtual murder. This is a harsh word, we 
grant, and we would fain substitute a gentler term; but after 
all is said and done, that which we have recorded is virtual 
murder, and slow and cowardly at that. It would be far more 
humane to kill these babes by striking them on the head with a 
hammer, than to place them in institutions where four-fifths 
of them succumb within a few weeks to the effects of mal- 
nutrition or infectious diseases. It is a few weeks of suffering, 
a few weeks of going down to death by a process that is slow- 
er than the hammer, but in most instances just as sure. Hedged 
in by our system of shame and our fabric of lies, we refuse to 
call it killing them; we dignify it by the softer name, the 
smoother term, of putting them into institutions where they 
will be cared for. But nearly all of them die, and many of 
us know that they die, and moreover many think that they 
should die. 

“All this is done in the effort to preserve a family’s good 
name; to prevent a girl’s reputation from being smirched, and 
to save the man in the case from facing the consequences of 
his act. Altogether it is a well-organized hushing up by a 
system of subterfuges and repressions in order that certain in- 
dividuals shall not have to face openly what they have done. 
And aiding in this is a band of doctors, clergymen, and mothers 
and fathers and institutions, conniving and plotting and having 
a hand in the killing of an absolutely helpless child,—all in the 
name of virtue and purity and for the sake of saving some- 
body’s home. It is time that society should grapple with this 
thing and look it in the face and recognize it for the cowardly, 
dastardly deed that it is.” 
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_ England under the Eaves of War 


By Alice Lewisohn 


'HESE impressions were gathered during a recent visit to England, not officially or in the spirit 
of investigation, but as a guest who was privileged to meet people representing many different 


interests. 


Thus, by talking with officials of the war office, Miss Lewisohn was able to assimilate some- 


thing of the political attitude. Friends in the labor movement were generous in giving her material 


referring to the present industrial situation. 


Visits with artists, pacifists and friends of the Russian 


politicals afforded contacts with other phases of life, all keenly stirred and in some way involved in the 


machinery of war. 

: T IS impossible to visualize from this side of the 

Atlantic all that is implied by the business of war. 

To be suddenly plunged into an atmosphere where 

there is virtually but one idea, one industry, one 

profession, and where the national mind is concentrated 

upon one fact, is an experience that cannot easily be com- 
prehended. 

At first we were dazed. It seemed as though all the 
arguments for state Socialism had suddenly taken root and 
the most concentrated form of national service had been 
precipitated over night. But in time of war national serv- 
ice becomes an instrument of the war office, and any gov- 
ernment, however liberal, develops a military policy. This 
is most forcibly brought to one’s attention by the in- 
numerable semi-public and private buildings that have been 
absorbed by the war department. Museums, police-sta- 
tions, almshouses, theaters, private homes, hotels, all have 
been converted into hostels, Red Cross stations, or places 
of entertainment for the soldiers. . Exalted service, in- 
tense energy and the finest resources of the country are 
involved in the business of war. England now is like a 
huge caravansary, lodging and even feeding the forces of 
destruction. 

The most astute minds of the country, the largest indus- 
tries, are now controlled by the state, but the state is dom- 
inated by the very military power it is struggling so 
desperately to crush. The attitude of labor toward con- 
scription apprehended this sway of militarism. Muni- 
tion workers and miners did not oppose national conscrip- 
tion because of a lack of national pride or patriotism, as 
a volunteer army of three million will attest. But there 
is an ideal as deeply cherished in the minds of English- 
men as their love of country—the ideal of personal lib- 
erty. Industrial conscription after the war was the fear 
that attempted to blockade a national conscription. 

All classes foresee industrial upheavals after the war. 
The workers realize that the government which has be- 
come the greatest employer of labor could suppress any 
demands of workers by calling upon workingmen to 
serve as part of the regular army and by placing them 
under martial law. The munitions act has already sup- 
planted industrial legislation by military regulations. The 
choice of employment is limited and freedom of contract 
is now suspended. For example, three girls employed at 
Hendon on leather work for the government at 9 shillings 
a week left to enter aeroplane work at 12 shillings a week. 
They were promptly brought back, under a section of the 
munitions act which prohibits change of employment with- 
out special official permit. 

Another indication of the invasion of military method 
is the power of the censor. Free speech is no longer a 
policy of the country. The suppressed issue of the Glas- 
gow paper, the Forward, which published a report of 


Lloyd-George’s disastrous Christmas day meeting with the 
munition workers of the Clyde, was a mild example of 
autocratic government methods. 

London has always been a refuge for Russian political 
exiles; so it was among those Russians that we sought 
information regarding the Russian revolutionary attitude 
toward the war. Like the larger portion of the Socialists, 
most of these exiles in England and in Siberia have de- 
veloped strong nationalistic tendencies. They feel im- 
pelled to support their bureaucratic government in its 
struggle against Prussian militarism. Yet a few remain, 
and an episode which occurred during our visit made us 
wonder whether England, if she successfully annihilates 
her Prussian foe, may not succumb in some way to the 
influence of her Russian ally. This episode was the raid 
upon the office of the Russian Seaman’s Union and the 
confiscation of its documents, etc., by the Scotland Yard 
police, a flagrant exhibition of Russian influence at work 
in England. 

Transport workers are forbidden to form trade unions 
in Russia. Nevertheless, as in the case of many other 
suppressed societies, transport laborers did organize in 
secret, and had the headquarters of their union for a time 
in Antwerp. In 1913, Adamovitch and sixty-seven other 
leaders of the forbidden Russian Seaman’s Union were 
arrested in Egypt and delivered to Russia, and after 
eighteen months’ imprisonment awaiting trial, the ma- 
jority were condemned to Katorga (the labor prison) or 
to lifelong deportation. 

In, the early days of the war, the remnants-of this Rus- 
sian Seaman’s Union removed headquarters from Antwerp 
to London. The papers taken by the London police in 
the raid referred to contained the names of members of 
this prohibited organization as well as of Russian refu- 
gees in London who have been collecting for a fund for 
political prisoners and exiles in Russia; also names of per- 
sons residing in Russia with whom the secretary of the 
union corresponds. Many people fear that this raid is 
the result of a political and economic alliance with Russia 
which forehadows a change in the extradition laws where- 
by enemies of the Czarists despotism may no longer find 
free asylum in England. 


N interesting industrial problem in England is the 

introduction of one million women into industry, a 
number that is rapidly growing. Women to a large extent 
are running the business of the country. Besides their 
usual occupations, women are working at munitions, as 
railroad employes, as porters and lift girls. Outside of 
London, they are running busses and trams. In many 
instances they are contracting for the army, purchasing’ 
horses, weighing hay, etc. We heard only warm praise of 
their efficiency in whatever field of activity they are en- 
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gaged. Even former skeptics humbly acknowledge the ex- 
traordinary service English women are rendering to the 
country. 

A close scrutiny reveals, however, that this splendid 
service is, as usual, not rewarded by just compensation. 
With the exception of the railway employes, the women 
are not receiving the wage-scale endorsed by the men’s 
unions for similar work. One pound a week is the sup- 
posed minimum wage of munition workers, but in general 
this tends to become a maximum wage for women engaged 
on men’s work. 

There is, however, employment for all who can work. 
We were told that poverty and crime had been banished. 
This seemed evident when visiting a soup kitchen in the 
East End, where now only those incapacitated by sickness 
or old age come for their daily loaf and can of soup. This 
may confirm the statement, often made, that poverty—due 
to unemployment—is for the time being extinguished. 
But I wonder if it is possible to measure the cost in sheer 
physical strength to the women for all their overwork. 

The great munition plants are open day and night, with 
twelve-hour shifts, and the women employed gather from 
all corners of the kingdom and represent almost as great 
a variety of interest and standard as the army in thé 
trenches. Teachers, Red Cross nurses, dressmakers, do- 
mestic servants, farmers’ wives and daughters, crowd into 
munition towns where there has practically been no pro- 
vision for suitable living accommodations. However, a 
new régime is being installed. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Munitions to make recom- 
mendations for proper housing facilities for the eighty 
thousand women employed in the making of munitions. 


There is an army of voluntary workers that offers as- 


sistance in any humble capacity. Canteening at the rail- 
way stations is a much sought-after privilege. Men re- 
turning from the trenches haggard, worn and famished, at 
any hour of the day or night, are served with refreshments 
by some of the most fastidious women of the land. Volun- 
teers are scrubbing floors in hospitals, making beds in hos- 
tels, distributing groceries among the destitute Belgians, 
making bandages, serving on ambulance corps and in in- 
numerable other capacities. All are concentrating upon the 
national ideal of this moment—intensified, military power. 

Because of this extraordinarily efficient service and 
adaptability on the part of the women, and because of the 
great inundation of women into the industrial field, a 
question commanding universal interest is being asked: 
“What will be the result after the war of the situation 
created by the million women who have been added to the 
industrial legions? Will political enfranchisement be 
granted as a matter of course to these women who are now 
commanding increased respect and admiration for their 
service to the state?” 
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Suffrage, as a burning political issue, has vanished. Will 
it ever return? Some of the leaders believe it will arise 
in some new form. Many believe that Votes for Women 
will inaugurate the platform of reconstruction. There are 
others and, I regret to say, among the number those who 
most powerfully represent official circles, who waive 
the woman’s question altogether.. One cabinet minister 
frankly admitted that the government would be occupied 
after the war with far more important measures than those 
referring to enfranchisement. The building up of the 
country and its industrial problems, he thought, would 
absorb the first chapter of history after the war. 

Some of the former suffrage leaders strongly advocate 
a measure for universal suffrage. Among them is Sylvia 
Pankhurst. In the face of every conceivable obstacle 
Miss Pankhurst is still bravely pursuing suffrage propa- 
ganda through that dauntless organ, the /Voman’s Dread- 
naught. Besides facing immediate problems, she is doing 


actual constructive work in the East End among the © 


sweated workers. Her toy factory, which began its career 
at the opening of the war to give employment to unskilled 
women, has developed so muth skill and originality that 
it is supplying toys to the retail shops in the West End. 


Much has been told of the men in the trenches; their — 


heroism and pluck, their endurance and altruism have 
been extolled over and over again. We were prepared to 
meet veterans wounded, but when in the hospitals we saw 


lads suffering from hideous wounds or from shattered | 
nerves whose enthusiasm had led them to deny their-ages — 
another phase of © 


and enlist at fourteen and fifteen years 
ihe glamor of militarism presented itself in this sacrifice of 
childhood. . 


P ERHAPS that which strikes one most forcibly in Lon- 
don today, is the change in color and atmosphere of the 
streets. 
proclaiming to the newcomer that a new order has arisen. 
a new code has been adopted, a new ideal established— 
new to London of the twentieth century, but old as Lon- 


don of the Middle Ages, whose atmosphere seems to return — 


each night, when the city streets are wrapped in silence 
and in darkness. The pompous idea of patriotism and 
the pictorial sense of justice which some of us hoped had 
long since grown into a broader human consciousness have 
returned with other rekindled virtues of an earlier age. 

There are many in England, and I dare say throughout 
Europe, who are pathetically trying to justify the hideous 
wasteful slaughter as a necessary moral discipline of the 
age or as a means of redistributing wealth. And through 
these pathetic arguings, through the abnormal state of 
mind resulting from personal grief, and through fictions 
of the press, public opinion is being steadily influenced in 
England as well as in all the warring countries that the 
glorification of militarism may be achieved. 


FAITH 
Hlannah Parker Kimball 


SHOULD our world go under in the surge 

Of this mad seeming, He hath others still ; 
And other radiant hopes that shall emerge 
Resplendant from this welter of all ill. 


By day, drab khaki is everywhere in evidence, 


Editorials 


ERHAPS Peter Pan, or David’s “father,” or some- 

body would have explained it this way—That once 

upon a time we city people, or our fathers, or 
grandfathers, were all peasants’ children or country bump- 
kins, and when the spring came we galumphed through the 
mud to where the hepatica was budding. A little later we 
unleafed the arbutus and then waited for the song sparrow 
to call up the yellow and blue flags down in the hollow. 
Or perhaps we found the primrose with the twilight in 
her petals, or saw the wind blow a field of daffodils. 
Laurel and mountain pink, and the wild rose we found, 
and occasionally, in the deep woods, a mottled shiny- 
skinned, strange thing—a lady-slipper. We were half 
afraid of her, and so we snubbed the lady-slipper and 
passed her by. 

Now the spring comes in the city and we must buy a 
tight little bunch of arbutus to get a breath of the woods. 
Or if we have fifty cents and it is early April, we can go 
to the flower show in the Grand Central Palace, only to 
find lady-slippers and purple orchids and cabbage roses 
everywhere—idle, lethargic, deceitful exotics all of them— 
sitting and smirking and winning great prizes, and putting 
on airs as the patronesses of spring. 

This year, however, there were two gardens before 
which we field children of the past might have taken pleas- 
ure—and so might the children of the city streets, if the 
doors of the palace had only been thrown open to them. 
We would have left unnoticed the fantastic bay trees and 
the marble rose garden. But we would have found one 
garden over which the sound of dropping water hovered, 
and where the color of tulip cups and jonquils, and pansies 
and daisies and daffodils, and soft white sprays of blossom 
and tall snap-dragons, and rambling roses were all blended 
into the mist of baby’s-breath. And another garden where 
tiny pink and red roadside roses dotted the green grass. 

Now, Mr. Barnum and Mr. Bailey, as regularly as the 
spring comes round, keep open house to the orphanages 
of New York; and the elephants and the freaks and the 
clowns, after their kind, bid all children welcome. If the 
promoters of the flower show did anything like that to 
make its banked fragrance and myriad petals easy of ac- 
cess to a city full of sniffy little nostrils and wistful eyes, 
it has escaped notice. 

So we must fall back on the way Peter Pan, or David’s 
“father,” or somebody would explain it:—Once we were 
mean to the lady-slipper in the woods and so she is mean 
to us now, and the children about us. With her new rich 
friends, she keeps us from the flowers. 


HAT the search for the out-of-doors on the 
part of the young people of a great city means 
when commercialized recreation is left to its 
own devices, and social neglect and lax enforcement of 
the law go hand in hand, was made all too clear by an 
investigation of amusement parks carried on last summer 
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by the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. The 
natural assumption is that an evening spent in such a park, 
from the very fact that it is in the open and filled with 
people of all ages, is comparatively free from the tempta- 
tions which we associate with the close atmosphere of 
dance halls and cabarets in winter time. 

On the contrary, the investigators of the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association found that in these Chicago amuse- 
ment parks—which must not be confused with the muni- 
cipal parks and recreation centers—there was no public 
opinion against the most open familiarity on the grounds, 
that overt indecencies were overlooked by the good- 
natured crowds; and that there was no official supervision. 
The assistant to the judge of the Juvenile Court of Cook 
county recently spoke of the prairies adjacent to one of 
these parks as “the largest house of assignation in Chi- 
cago.” An investigation made of Riverview Park, cover- 
ing six visits, was typical of many of the other parks. To 
summarize the report: 


The investigation disclosed vulgar and suggestive adver- 
tisements for penny arcades, although the display inside 
was often very tame; many gambling devices were in 
operation; girls of eighteen years were drinking to excess; 
small children with older people were drinking beer; a 
child three years old was seen intoxicated. In carnival 
week, dozens of girls were dressed in men’s clothes or in 
baseball suits, almost inviting the horse play which was 
accorded them. Men were taking undue liberties with 
girls and open embracing was seen everywhere. 

Children were employed on a float in an evening par- 
ade—thus violating the child labor law. Two pairs of de- 
formed twins were displayed in a side show; groups of 
intoxicated girls and boys were seen wandering around the 
grounds with their arms around each other; young girls 
were sitting on the knees of their escorts. At midnight 
the grounds were crowded. Hundreds of children were 
among the last to leave, and many girls were joined by 
young men as they left the park. 

Conditions in the dance halls were good in this park, 
but the supervision on the grounds was not sufficient, and 
indiscriminate selling of liquor to minors and familiarity 
between young men and women evidently led to im- 
morality. 


These amusement parks will be in full swing again by 
the end of the present month. If the part which women 
took for decency in the spring elections in Chicago is to be 
followed up, they offer an especial objective for concerted 
action during the summer. To this end the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association is bringing out at the outset of the 
season the results of its investigations of last year, into the 
physical and moral surroundings in theaters, dance halls, 
cabarets, and lake boats, as well as in the amusement parks. 

In an address before the Woman’s City Club on April 
24, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, president of the association, 
declared that conditions under the present city adminis- 
tration are worse than they have ever before known them 
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to be. “They sound a ringing challenge to the moral 
energy, almost the maternal instinct, of the women of 
Chicago,” said she, “that they may rise to protect these 
young people through the only method possible, the puri- 
fication of political life.” 


THE BREAD OF LIFE 


HERE are those who, reviewing the history of 
any organized social movement, glow with the 
marshalling of work performed. There are those 
who, viewing the undone vast, must needs be skeptical as 
to whether anything after all has been accomplished. On 
closer analysis we often find done, more than the most 
optimistic claim; more to do than the most pessimistic be- 
moan. 

[he Consumers League of the City of New York is 
bringing out in pamphlet form the addresses made at its 
anniversary meeting early last winter, which recounted the 
accomplishments of a quarter of a century of activity. 
Let us reverse the process for a moment and consider, not 
the twenty-five years which the league has taken in doing 
these things, but the uncounted years which it has given. 

If we calculate on the basis of eight hours a day for 300 
days, the working year is made up of 2,400 working 
hours and we can use this figure as our divisor in esti- 
mating the practical results of its legislative campaigns. 

The league was largely instrumental in getting through 
the fifty-four-hour law for women in factories. That was 
in 1912, and affected, roughly, 200,000 wage-earning wom- 
en and girls. It is probably understating it to say that 
this law cut down the average working week of the aver- 
age woman two hours a week. Certainly, before it went 
into effect, some factories were working their women sixty 
and seventy hours a week. If they averaged fifty-six hours, 
the new law meant a saving of two hours apiece for each 
worker. Apply this figure, if you will, for fifty-two weeks, 
and then for three years, and then to the 200,000 women 
factory workers in the state—and in a trice we have a sav- 
ing of 62,400,000 hours, which, being divided by 2,400, the 
hours of our normal working year, as just defined, means 
nothing else than a saving of 26,000 working years. 

So it is only because our imaginations are poorer than 
the multiplication table that the anniversary speakers as- 
sumed they were celebrating twenty-five years of activity 
on the part of the Consumers League. What they were 
celebrating is 260 centuries of relief from toil for the fac- 
tory women of New York state. 

But that is only the beginning. 

Without changing our formula, or turning a statistical 
hair, we can make similar calculations with respect to the 
enactment of the fifty-four-hour law for women in depart- 
ment stores. That followed in 1914, largely through the 
efforts of the league. Affecting as it has 125,000 workers, 
the law has meant a salvage of 5,416 years. 

Take next the law restricting night work. The legisla- 
tion of 1913 prohibited women from working after 10 p.m. 
and before 6 a. M. Those who were familiar with the 
night-shifts and overtime in laundries and seasonal trades 
and other abnormal occupations say that fully 40,000 wom- 
en were involved. How often and how long and how 
many, is to a large extent a matter of guess-work, which is 
perhaps a hazardous practice to indulge in in the midst of 
nice calculations! Let us restrain overstatement and con- 
ceive that these shifts exacted no more than four hours a 
night and that for only half the year. Even so, we must 
add 60,000,000 hours to our reckoning, or another 250 cen- 
turies of time-off from the inroads of nerve-destroying, 
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health-taxing work under the most unfavorable conditions. 

But, mark you, the league’s activities have not been con- 
fined to legislation. It has carried on its shop early cam- 
paign; getting the department stores, one after another, 
to close evenings throughout the week before Christmas. 
so that New York’s holidays might in truth be a time of 
cheer instead of a time of harrowing. This campaign has 
been going on since the league was founded. There are 
some 200,000 women and girls in the mercantile trades, 
and assuming that in ten years the league’s “shop early” 
campaign cut down their labor three hours out of the 
twenty-four in the six days preceding Christmas, we have 
2 saving of 15,000 years. 

Moreover, many of the department stores have reached 
a point where they ease their schedules during the dog- 
days. Last year, fourteen New York stores gave the 
whole day Saturday every week in July and August; ten 
gave half a day. These twenty-four stores employ 4,500 
workers. Count it merely on the half-holiday basis for 
eight weeks, and a trifle of 6,000 years of leisure was 
stored up last summer alone. 

Taking these gains as merely the forecast of gains to 
come—and the Consumers League and the state of New 
York have as yet by no means reached a satisfactory 
equilibrium between rest, recreation and labor for women, 
as the assaults on the labor law this year have shown; 
taking these statistics for what they are worth—and the 
sobering thing after all is that in very truth they are under- 
estimates rather than over-estimates; taking the time 
saved to the young women of New York by the shorter 
week in factories and by the shorter week in the mercan- 
tile trade, by the restriction of night labor, by the shop 
early campaign and the Saturday holidays in the summer, 
and we have altogether as the real measure of this anni- 
versary a grand total saved of 171,544,000 working hours 
—of 72,016 working years—of 700 working centuries. 


OREOVER, this is not a dim succession of days we 

are dealing with. They are fragments of the calen- 
dar which for better or for worse, for happiness or for 
strain, stand out like bits of colorful mosaic—the mosaic 
of human lives. These hours that we have been counting 
so arrantly are hours of aching backs, at the end of long 
days of gruelling stress, at the end of the holiday rush; 
hours marked by the baffling lights and low vitality and 
moral danger of night work. By dint of the philosopher’s 
stone of the league’s campaigns, these hours have been 
transmuted. These figures now stand for recovered leis- 
ure for joy and dancing, for relaxation and refreshment 
to the young of heart and limb, for love-making, for youth. 
They mean reading-time and study-time in night schools 
and libraries for a growing generation; they mean the 
presence of the mother at home with her family at night. 


OR are they merely passing hours. In the long run, 

this release from the extremes of toil for growing 
bodies during the decade now ended—quite regardless of 
what great new stores of time conserved may be added to 
the account in the interval—will be tremendous cause for 
celebration twenty-five years from now. When the Con- 
sumers League hails its fiftieth anniversary it will have 
meant health and serene maternity and breadth of life 
untold for hundreds and for thousands who have lived till 
middle life the better. 


HAT’S what the Consumers League has cause for 
j celebrating ; and all the tickings of all the clocks of 
Greater New York are merely counting the tally. 
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AN ANIMAL OF EXTINCTION 


INGO, the papier-maché replica of the armored 
dinosaur which was pictured in THE Survey for 
April 1, and was trucked about the streets of a dozen 

cities in advance of the “truth about preparedness tour,” 
has brought a touch of humor and ancient intrepidity into 
this season of over-wrought nerves. Zeppelins and battle- 
cruisers, hydroplanes and submarines are such high-strung 
moderns and have such a faculty for putting a panicky 
edge on the public temper that it was surely a genius who 
conceived of warping this goliath from his place in the 
museums and circulating him as the grandfather of 
them all. 

One Buffalo newspaper, for example, which could not 
resist its journalistic impulse and therefore put Jingo’s 
picture on its first page along with its daily war alarms, 
endeavored to take the curse off this indiscretion by at- 
tacking the truckload as not only unpatriotic but impious. 
The Almighty created the dinosaur, it said, and put his 
ponderous shell on him, and who are we to say that the 
Almighty erred? 

For the most part, however, the dinosaur has been 
cudgelled with scientific rather than theological weapons, 
and here the palm is easily to be given to W. D. Matthews 


of the New York Museum of Natural History, who hailed. 


this exploitation of ancient bones “to point a moral and 


adorn a procession” as so much evidence of the educational 


work of the museum! Whereat he gratefully wrote at 
length of the breed—of the ferocious carnivorous dinosaur 
that culminated appropriately enough in the great tyran- 
nosaurus, and of the three types of vegetarian dinosaurs, 
his prey. These, like the children three of Old Dame Pig 
in the nursery tale, sought safety in three various ways. 
One, the armored dinosaur, looked to his bony sides for 
protection; the second, or amphibious dinosaur, sought it 
in deep water, developing a long neck and a head like the 
periscope of a submarine; the third sought it in speed, 
and he scuttled in flight. Of the four species, the car- 
nivorous and armored survived longest, but 


“Finally, at the end of the age of reptiles, the whole 
dinosaurian race became extinct. Armored or unarmored, 
predatory or herbivorous, they all disappeared, and the 
mammals entered into their heritage of the earth.” 


ERHAPS the deftest rejoinders to the visitation of the 
dinosaur were the two cartoons reproduced on another 

page. But columns of thundering editorials from all parts 
of the country indicate that Jingo was not under-rated by 
those who opposed his mission. They felt called upon 
to explain him away, his huge armament, his two ounces 
of brains, his extinction. The explanations were various. 

“The trouble” the Cleveland Plain Dealer finds “with 
the pacifists is that they insist on creating an imaginary 
world in which to parade their extinct reptiles.” It chal- 
lenges them “to cite the name of an animal that met the 
dinosaur and conquered him by brain power.” And the 
Denver News, bristling to his defense, lauds that he “lived 
and dominated the world through three great epochs—the 
Triassic; the Jurassic, and Cretaceous”—all spelled out 
and written down from the office encyclopedia. 

More frequently comfort has been squeezed out in other 
analogies—the pleasant survival among us of those ready 
fighters, “the hornet, the rattle-snake, and the eagle,” to 
cite one letter writer; the extinction of the “wild pigeon, 
emblem of peace,” to citeanother. While the decay of the 


dodo and the eternal spark in the angle-worm give satis- 


faction respectively to the editor of the New York Tribune 
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and the cartoonist of the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


G BEL readier a piece of rebuttal has lain in raillery at 
the American Union Against Militarism and _ its 
speakers for whom Jingo was advance agent—‘“wild men” 
who have “nothing to protect themselves with, either ar- 
mor or brains,” according to the Chicago Evening Post, 
and “fanatics,” according to the Indianapolis Commercial- 
Tribune, whose hides are “protected by the scales of 
egotism.” For the most part, the editorials, however, at- 
tempt to throw over the plated reptile as a false analogy. 


“If the dinosaur points any moral at all, it is the danger 
of our navy ‘all armor and no brains,’ ” 


says the Detroit Free Press, while the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat adds, 


“He did not keep up with the evolution of warfare; ‘No- 
body can invade me,’ he fatuously boasted.” 


And the Columbia State argues for the 


“acquisition of weapons which will not burden the nation’s 
ordinary life but which will make it able to resist the 
saber-toothed tiger of aggression and the cave-bear of in- 
justice.” 

This line of argument—which may be set down as the 
most telling of those employed—was perhaps put best by 
Mortimer in his Topics in the Times (New York). To 
him the dinosaur illustrates the stupidity of trusting to a 
preparedness of a wrong and ineffective sort: 


“Instead of developing weapons with which to meet at- 
tacks, or, in case of need, to make them, he was content 
to cover himself with a ponderous armor, to be carried 
about with him, a most inconvenient burden wherever he 
went.” 


This interpretation is one which may be pressed a stage 
further in a social as distinct from a zoological, theologi- 
cal or military direction. 


T is true that whatever later befell the carnivorous or 
herbivorous dinosaurs, it was animals with offensive 

weapons that survived them both. But it was the two- 
legged animals with detachable weapons who in time either 
survived or conquered or domesticated them all. 

Now the distinctive thing about detachable weapons is 
not only their greater range and their multiplicity but the 
fact that their wielders can lay them aside. And from the 
earliest days of the Darwinian struggle, men have found 
that their greatest ‘security lay neither in the denseness of 
the bone in their heads nor in the number of their stone 
clubs but in the fellowship of an ever-widening group of 
other men, men who made common cause against the ene- 
my but who as between themselves laid aside their weapons, 
and settled things differently. So clans developed and 
tribes and nations; and in the present war—if the allies on 
one side or both do not repeat the aftermath of the Balkan 
wars—great groups of nations. The process will be in- 
complete, of course, until we have the great assurance— 
the security of a world federation. 

But at this time, when the course America pursues is 
likely to fix her policies not for one year nor for five but 
for a generation, when the course America pursues may 
affect the whole world, neutral and belligerent alike, it 
behooves us after all to consider parables of lizards and 
of sparrows, to mark well the safety which lies in social 
bonds as well as in tooth and claw and hide, and as one 
contributor to THE Survey put it: For every stroke for 
military preparedness, give two strokes for a constructive 
internationalism. 
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THE MONTH 


EACE plans, which have always 
Pp length and in some instances 

breadth, began to give evidence of 
a third dimension the past month. 


Citizens of six neutral nations, called 


together at Stockholm by the Ford ex- 
pedition issued an appeal to the warring 
nations. The American Council of the 
World Alliance for the Promiotion of 
Friendship through the Churches, in con- 
ference at Garden City, N. Y., called for 
a church congress to meet at the same 
time and place as the conference of pow- 
ers which will audit the claims of the 
belligerent nations at the close of the war. 
Senator Newlands in the Senate and 
Congressman London in the House in- 
troduced resolutions calling on President 
Wilson to convene a conference of neu- 
tral nations to offer mediation to the bel- 
ligerents. While the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York city, in discussing 
national defense, urged that “the govern- 
ment of the United States should indi- 
cate immediately that this country is pre- 
pared to meet the representatives of all 
the democratic nations of the world in a 
convention, the purpose of which shall be 
to extend the ideals expressed in Phila- 
delphia in 1787.” 

Anti-preparedness—newly _ self-christ- 
ened the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism—swung round the circle in ac- 
cepting President Wilson’s challenge to 
put their case before the people, and 
held large meetings at New York, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Kansas “City and 
Pittsburgh. Its exhibit opened in Brook- 
lyn and will go to other cities. 


PRIL came to a close with much 
unrest and uneasiness in the in- 
dustrial field and with important changes 
in wages and in working agreements. 
The most important wage increase, 
from the standpoint of number of men 
involved was in the steel industry. An- 
nouncement was made of a 10 per cent 
advance ‘to take effect May 1 in the 
plants of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and in those,of the leading in- 
dependents. This is the second 10 per 
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cent advance since the beginning of the 
year and will make the common labor 
rate in the Pittsburgh and Chicago mills 
of the steel corporation twenty-five cents 
an hour. 

Fifty thousand textile workers in Fall 
River were granted a 10 per cent ad- 
vance on April 27 after threatening to 
strike. This was on top of a 5 per cent 
advance granted early in the year. In 
Hastings, N. Y., 1,200 unskilled and 
semi-skilled laborers at the plant of the 
National Conduit and Cable Company 
went back to work on April 27 with an 
increase in wages of two cents an hour. 

In Pittsburgh all the Westinghouse 
plants, with approximately 30,000 em- 
ployes, were tied up on account of a 
demand for an eight-hour day. Work- 
ers in dozens of smaller plants in the 
Pittsburgh district, their numbers esti- 
mated at 50,000 or more, were on strike 
for the same reason, and Pittsburgh 
street-car men were threatening to strike 
for an advance in wages. At the same 
time 24,000 soft-coal miners in the Pitts- 
burgh district, who had been on strike 
for a week or more, were ordered back 
to work by President John P. White, 
who had succeeded in settling the diffi- 
culties at a conference in New York. 

In New York city the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation put into effect a lockout of the 
30,000 employes on April 28, and it was 
expected that this would result in a 
strike of 30,000 more garment workers 
in shops not included in the association. 

In addition to these controversies, the 
demand of 400,000 railway workers for 
an eight-hour day, with a threatened 
strike back of the demand, was still pend- 
ing, and the machinists’ union announced 
that on May 1, it would begin a nation- 
wide movement for an eight-hour day. 

Undoubtedly the controversy that is 
uppermost in the public mind, at least in 
the eastern half of the United States, is 
that concerning the anthracite coal min- 
ers. After being in practically continu- 
ous conference, what appeared to be a 
deadlock was reached on April 27. The 
operators, it appeared; were willing to 
grant an eight-hour day and a 5 per cent 


increase to contract miners, but they re- 
fused to recognize the union. 

However, one more effort was made 
to come to an understanding, and on 
April 30 after an all night conference a 
tentative agreement was reached. This 
provides that an eight-hour day be estab- 
lished, that wages be raised 7 to 12 per 
cent and that the union is to be recog- 
nized. The check-off system, by which 
the employer deducts union dues from 
the men’s pay envelopes in the office, had 
been the stumbling block, and the de- 
mand for it was withdrawn. 

The agreement was approved by the 
tri-district committee, representing the 
miners, on May 1, and it was expected 
that it would be ratified by the miners 
in their convention at Pottsville which 
was to meet May 2. Simultaneously with 
the announcement of the agreement came 
a statement from the operators that 
prices are to be increased. 


EANWHILE Congress has decided 

to extend the circulation of litera- 

ture bearing on the subject of industrial 

unrest. After resting in committee many 

months, both Houses have passed the bill 

providing for the printing of 100,000 

copies of the report of the United States 

Commission on Industrial Relations, and 

10,000 copies of the testimony taken at 
the public hearings. 


PROPOSING THAT WOMEN’S 
WORK BE NEVER DONE 
(—4 OPEFUL signs of the times” 

is the heading of a paragraph 
in the April bulletin of the New York 
State Industrial Commission. It ex- 
plains how the amendments to the labor 
law framed this year were submitted by 
the committees of the legislature to a 
conference of employers, the State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Industrial 
Commission. “They discussed in man- 
fashion the legislation proposed by the 
conferees. Where agreement was reach- 
ed, all present signified assent and 
promised united support.” 

This so-called harmonious method re- 
sulted in the Argetsinger bill, passed in 
the last days of the session after a scant 
fifteen minutes’ allowance for public 
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hearing, and now awaiting action by 
(governor Whitman. In the opinion of 
the Consumers League and the Woman’s 
Trade Union League it breaks down the 
inost important provisions of the factory 
code, including the women’s 54-hour 
law, the prevailing rate of wages law 
and the fire protection provisions. 

The bill would give the Industrial 
Commission full power, upon request 
from a factory owner, to suspend the 
present limitation of hours whenever his 
machinery breaks down. There is not 
even a limit set to the length of hours 
which the commission may allow. It is 
pointed out that this amendment will, if 
signed by Governor Whitman, open the 
door to abuses. In the canneries, for 
instance, the machinery breaks down 
frequently, and the canners would un- 
doubtedly ask for the opportunity to 
work longer hours on this ground, be- 
sides availing themselves of the special 
exemption which the bill provides for 
their benefit between June 15 and Oc- 
tober 15. Under this special exemption 
it would be possible for them to employ 
women during certain weeks, in so- 
called “emergencies,” for 84 hours and 
the closing hour would be changed from 
10 p.m. to 12 midnight. 

Moreover, breakdown of machinery is 
commonly caused by poor or careless 
management and progressive organiza- 
tions interested in industrial welfare 
hold that it is manifestly unjust that 
women should be obliged to make up for 
such inefficiency by having their working 
hours extended. 

These changes in the law allowing 
longer hours of work are further at- 
tacked as almost impossible of enforce- 
ment. The Industrial Commission must 
be assured for instance, that “loss of 
time or loss of production” due to the 
breakdown of machinery is such that 
“oversight cannot prevent.” As the 
overtime will be requested for immediate 
use—in the canneries, especially, the 
taw materials are perishable—the com- 
mission would be called upon to make an 
instantaneous decision without the 
searching inquiry which alone could de- 
termine whether the claim was just. To 
watch the enforcement of such special 
allowance of overtime would require a 
degree of inspection at present wholly 
unprovided. To guard against the abuse 
of such overtime privileges would be 
without question the most difficult prob- 
lem which the inspection department 
could face. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
TINCANLAND 
HE Canner and the Senator were 


working hand in hand. “They wept 
like anything to see loose morals in our 


land. “It was not so when we were 
boys,’ they said, “those days were 
grand.” 


‘Tf children’s courts in all the towns 


should lick the kids a year, do you sup- 
pose that it would make the situation 
clear?” “I doubt it,’ said the Canner 
as he shed a tinny tear. 

“O come on in and work for us,” the 
canny Canner pled. “An easy job, a 
paying job, inside the healthy ‘shed’.” 
“Come on girls,’ said the Senator, the 
while his great heart bled. 

The older girls just looked at him, 
quite roguishly struck dumb. The older 
girls winked each one eye and nosed a 
wagging thumb, maintaining equilibrium 
by masticating gum. 

But younger girls came flying in, all 
eager for the jobs. Their clothes were 
clean, their faces washed, their hair in 
modish knobs. “This touches me,” the 
Canner said and sobbed some solder 
sobs. 

The Canner and the Senator worked 
them the summer through. Ten hours 
by day and then by night their aching 
fingers flew, lest Satan find some mis- 
chief there for idle hands to do. 

“The time has come,” the Canner 
said, “‘to talk of many things. Of peas 
—and prunes—and kidney beans—of 
cabbages and kings—and why it is that 
girls go wrong and wear false hair and 
rings.” 

“But wait a bit,” the youngsters cried, 
“pray where do we come in? We’ve 
stewed all summer with the fruit and all 
of us are thin. We'd like to see the 
color of the profits from your tin.” 

“I weep for you,” the Canner said. 
“T sympathize a lot. You’ve saved the 
fruits and garden truck which otherwise 
would rot. You're truly conservation- 
ists, disciples of Pinchot. 

“T feel like a  philanthropist’’—his 
tears would fill a vat—‘the modern 
child,’ the Canner said, “is an ungrate- 
ful brat.” The Senator said nothing, 
but he hemmed and hawed and spat. 


THE OLD ARMENIA IN NEW 
AMERICA 


LITTLE company of Armenian 

folk in New York cling steadfastly 
to the faith and ceremonial held by their 
church through the centuries of the 
Christian era. Last week the “service of 
humility” and the symbolic foot-wash- 
ing in their borrowed church on East 
Twenty-seventh street throughout the 
long evening of Maundy Thursday, was 
the service that the 
hold in Etchmiadzin, Caucasus, and that 
the hundreds of Armenians scattered 
over deserts and through strange lands 
would devoutly remember. 

All the essential symbolism, pageantry 
and color of the oriental Christian wor- 
ship were present in the little church in 
spite of meager fittings and scanty 
purses, for the congregation does not 
seem to include many dealers in ten- 
thousand-dollar rugs. But the altar was 
there, its rising steps symbolizing spirit- 
ual progress; its crosses at the foot and 
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Catholikos would 
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The Tide of 
Immigration 


By FRANK JULIAN WARNE 


Author of “The Immigrant Invasion’’ 


Dr. Warne is an expert in the study 
of our foreign born population. In 
this volume he describes the funda- 
mental economic forces behind the 


great movement of population to and 


from the United States; the probable 
effect on immigration of the European 
War, and the crucial questions of 
assimilation which this war has so 
strikingly brought to the attention of 
the American people. This timely 
volume is the last word on the immi- 
gration problem. Order your copy 
now for delivery on publication day. 


$2.50 net 


8vo. 


At any bookseller 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York 


Just Published 


GUIDE-BOOK 10 CHILDHOOD 


A dictionary of child life and an encyclopedia 
of child training. Discusses the development 
of the child and answers questions concerning 
the wise direction of such development. Help- 
ful charts and valuable suggestions are included 


By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, Ph. p. 
Author of “‘ The Boy Problem.” etc. 
8vo. Cloth. $2.50 net 


GEORGE W. JACOBS CO. 
1628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


STUDIES 
FOR IMMIGRANTS 


A Reader for Second Year’s Work or for 
Immigrants with some Knowledge 
of English 


By CHARLES ROADS 


The leading facts and events in American 
history are stated briefly and clearly, and 
there are helpful word studies in connec- 
tion with each chapter. 


The Reader is developed on ethical and 
moral lines, and the would-be citizen is 
trained in good English, good Americanism 
and good morals, 


**An ingenius work. Immigrants with some 
knowledge of English will find it a valuable 
book.’’— Cincinnati Times-Star. 


“Immigrants to America who master this 
simple second reader will learn to read good 
English, become better patriots and under- 
stand the relation of the state to religion, 
particularly Christianity."’— The Continent. 


12mo, Paper binding Net, 25c, postpaid 
AT THE BETTER BOOK SHOPS 
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Chie OCIAL workers who are am- 
New York Srlmnol bitious to improve their pro- 


f fessional standing and to un- 
: u dertake work of increasing interest 
Philanthr oyu and responsibility are invited to 
105 East 22 Street correspond with the School. 

Three summer institutes, June 
1-21, offer the stimulating companionship of fellow workers in 
other communities, the zest and refreshment which come of 
spirited traffic in ideas and experience: the Institute in Family 
Welfare, conducted by Porter R. Lee; the Institute in Social 
Work for the Handicapped Child, conducted by Henry W. 
Thurston ; and the Institute for Tuberculosis Workers, conducted 
by Philip P. Jacobs. 

The regular two-year course, or the first year of it, is rec- 
ommended to young men and women who have found positions 
in social work without having had a professional course and are 
feeling the need of more background and more certain knowl- 
edge. A leave of absence for this purpose to one carefully 
selected employe each year is a good investment for Boards of 
Directors to make. F } 

Representatives of the School will be available for consulta- 
tion in Indianapolis throughout National Conference week. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


1916 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 21--JULY 28 


General Course for Social Workers 


Three Credit Courses: Introduction to Social Work; Tne Law and the Courts 


in relation to Social Work; The Dependent Family and Principles 
of Relief. 


Field Work with one of the social agencies and Visits of Inspection to the 
great social institutions in or near Chicago. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 
with technical classes at Hull House 


Fourteenth Year Opens October 2, 1916 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 


weet STATIONERS (°88iaun 
PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY Aten ere 


at- the top; a bible, silver-mounted, in | 


the center; lighted candles and incense ~ 
—all duly ordered according to an age- 


long ritual. 


The choir filed in, white-robed with 


green velvet capes. At least one of 
these Armenian youths, after working 
through his ten-hour day, came supper- 
less to bear his part in the long, wierd 
chants which are an important part of 
the service. These chants are sung just 
as they have always been; not a note is 
sacrificed to suit a hurrying age. 

After the choir came two priests, and 
last, in place of honor, came the Armen- 
ian bishop of the city with mitre and 
robes of crimson and gold. An ivory 
cross in his right hand was held with a 
kerchief of a crimson silk; a shining 
crozier supported by his left hand mark- 
ed his office as sheperd of the flock. The 
large, handsome locket and cross, jewel- 
set, each pendant from its own ribbon, 
were gifts marking the friendship and 
esteem of European royalty. 

The choir chant began; a more wander- 
ing, intricate tune than any plain-song; 
now wailing, now passionate, always dif- 
ferent—“oriental” seems the only term 
to use of it. To occidental ears, there 
seemed no rhythm; only a succession of 
long phrases. Yet the Armenian singers 
kept always together, the leader “beat 
time,” and despite the absence of even a 
tuning-fork, despite the nasal tones, 
never for an instant did the choristers 
fall below the pitch. Here and there 
the older folk hummed with the choir, 
though the congregation as such took no 
part in the service beyond standing for 
psalms or prayer. 

“They are resting,” we were told. 
“They leave behind them their burdens 
now, and find rest unto their souls. 
Bye and bye they will recollect their 
sins.” 

A sudden little sound at our right—and 
there in the aisle lay an old woman 
prostrate. No one moved to help her, 
and in an instant she rose, lifted her 
eyes in ecstacy of prayer toward the 
altar, kneeled, prostrated herself again, 
and yet a third time, before taking her 
seat, still rapt and unconscious of our 
startled attention. 

“Der voghormia!” “Der voghormia!” 
“Der voghormia!”’ Ten times the phrase 
rang out, loud, intense, the last syllable 
rising a half-tone. Ten times again, 
came the cry, and yet another ten on a 
higher note. It was the intercession of 
the bishop: “God help and forgive us.” 

And then the chant quickened. The 
aged priest took the bible from its place, 
held it out toward the audience, and the 
bishop gave a “benediction of peace” to 
all the four corners of the earth. 

Then, after another chant, came the 
foot-washing. With deep seriousness, 
the bishop placed his staff by the altar, 
laid aside his mitre and brocaded robes, 
and kneeling by a plain bowl of water, 
washed the feet of those who came for- 
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Tothill Playground 
Apparatus 


Endorsed by United 
States Government 


Every Playground in Chicago is 
equipped with Tothill’s Playground 
Apparatus. Originator of Guaranteed 
Playground Apparatus made for 
Safety, Durability and Comfort. 


W. S. TOTHILL 


World's Largest Playground Apparatus 
Manufacturer 


Tothill Building - - Chicago, Ills. 


Recreation Equipment. 


Playground and Recreation Center Directors and Leaders, 
‘ark Commissioners and Superintendents, Civic Improvemen’ 
Committees, Superintendents of Childrens’ Institutions, Hea 
Workers of Settlements, Directors of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
and Manufacturers Maintaining Welfare Departments will find 
this Directory helpful when plannive and ordering Recreation 
uipment. If the Equipment you want is not listed pees write 
to Recreation Department, The Survey. We will be glad to 
locate it for you. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 
OF Quality Unexcelled — 


Catalog Sent on AEG 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicee, 
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ward, beginning with the aged priest. 
“J cannot so serve you all—I am 


sorry,’ he had said at the close of his 
j address. “Take as symbolic what is 
done.” Ten, perhaps more, shared in 


the symbolic act. 

A short intermission broke the long 
evening’s service, but before 10 o’clock 
the congregation had re-assembled and 
the penitential service had begun that 
closed only with midnight. The story 
was read of the “betrayal of Christos 
in the Garden.” The chanting continued, 
wilder, sadder, and more wailing; with 
accompanying murmurs and low cries 
from the people. As midnight and the 
moment of betrayal drew nearer, lights 
grew dim and emotion more intense. At 
the stroke of twelve, the congregation 
rose, and with clasped hands, joined in 
the closing song and prayer. 

They were just a knot of a few score 


worshippers out of the five million peo- . 


ple in and around New York. But this 
year, when from half a million to a 
million of their countrymen and co-re- 
ligionists have been killed by the Turks 
in the midst of the war of the great 
Christian powers, their supposed pro- 
tectors, there was a tremendous symbol- 
ism in their midnight service commem- 
orating the betrayal in the Garden. 


HOW GROWN-UPS ACT IN 
SCHOOL 


OR a time it looked as though the 

aim of the community center move- 
ment, “the advancement of co-operation 
and team play among men,’ as John Col- 
lier defined it, was directly opposed to 
the aim of the first National Confer- 
ence on Community Centers and Re- 
lated Problems, held in New York city, 
April 19-22. 
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Rush and Emergency Work Effciently Handled 


BAL YRREL 


Magazines, Catalogs, Annual Reports 


and all kinds of commercial 


PRINTING 


Telephones: Cortlandt 1136, 1137, 3208 


AMAA 


Nos. 206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York City 
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A Textbook in Vocational Guidance 


OCCUPATIONS 


By ENOCH BURTON GOWIN, 
Assistant Professor of Commerce, 
New York University; and WIL- 
LIAM ALONZO WHEAT- 
LEY, Superintendent of Schools, 
Middletown, Conn. 


Written to impress high-school 
pupils with the dignity of all kinds 
of honorable labor, and the neces- 
sity for careful choice and ade- 
quate preparation in their life 
work. 

357 pages, illustrated, $1.20. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


London 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Columbus 


e New 34 


KODAK 


Anasligmatic—A lens that has a 


trifle more speed than the very best of 
the Rapid Rectilinear lenses and that 
in quality (depth, sharpness and flat- 
ness of field) is the equal of the very 


best anastigmats. It is made solely 
for, and is therefore perfectly adapted 
to, Kodak work. 

Autographic—Y ou can make sure, 
can write the date and title on the 
film, permanently, at the time you 
make the exposure. After the last 
exposure you can similarly write your, 
name on the film—an identifying mark 
that is valuable when you send your 
work to the finisher. And this “Auuto- 
graphing” the film is a matter of 
seconds only. 

ee 3A Autographic Kodak, 


344 x 514), with Kodak 
la cpataran lens f 7.7. 


All Dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER N. Y., The Kodak City. 


- $27.50 


The conference opened peacefully 
enough with greetings from city officials; 


remarks by -the president, Luther H. 
Gulick, on the opportunity of community 
centers to promote friendliness in busy, 
unfriendly cities; an appeal for more 
self-support in recreation by Commis- 
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Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 
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These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. ) 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 


At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 


A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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PITAL AND SURPLUS ~TEN MILLION DOLLARS — 
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est d 
Six Per Cent Investment 
Secured by Producing Farm Lands 


First Mortgage Bonds of $100, 
$500 and $1,000 Denominations 


Value of security nearly three times loan. 


Net income last year equivalent to 40% 
of the entire bond issue. 


Obligation of responsible individual. 


Location in rich, established section, 
convenient to active markets. 


Ask for Circular No. 9160A 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


sioner of Corrections Burdette G. 
Lewis; and an outline of the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement in 
Europe and America by John Collier. 


It was at the public luncheon next day 
that the harmony was broken. Two ~ 


rival teams appeared. One, largely com- 


posed of western delegates, was led by © 
Edward J. Ward of the federal Bureau 


of Education, and the pioneer of the 


community center movement. This ~ 


faction held that community centers 
should be directly controlled and super- 
vised by public authority with the school 
principal or his deputy present at all 
meetings in schoolhouse centers. It 


q 
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stood also for the full support of com-— 


munity centers by public taxation. 

John Collier, followed by a majority 
of the eastern delegates, headed the 
other faction. Although this group leni- 
ently suggested that local autonomy gov- 
ern choice of method, it recommended 
the New York city system whereby the 


state or municipality issues charters to ~ 
responsible groups of citizens, these — 


charters being revocable at any time and ~ 


being issued subject to the condition that — 


order be preserved, work done and all 


citizens encouraged to use the property 


in question. As for finances, it advo- 


cated that not only public money be ~ 


used for community centers, but such 


additional revenue as could be derived 


from admission charges to motion-pic- 


tures, dances, and the like. 
The westerners made the first move 


when Mr. Ward declared that New ~ 
York city “is suffering from far-reach- — 


ing abuse of permitting its school prop- ~ 
erty to be used by irresponsible groups.” — 


Immediately Mr. Collier and Carl Beck, 
leader of the Labor Forum at the Wash- 
ington Irving high school in New York 


city, which was intimated as the especial — 


” 


“irresponsible group,” rose in defense of 
their community center projects, while 
Charles.A. Beard, professor of politics 
at Columbia University, became the 


center of) the argument and of front- 
page newspaper publicity by advocating — 


unchecked freedom of discussion in com- 
munity centers. The luncheon ended 
with a committee of representatives 
from both sides being appointed to “co- 
operate” in a settlement of the issues. 

But when the committee reported the 
following day there was a worse snarl 
than ever. The points on which they 
disagreed were as clear as ever; the 
points on which they agreed were con- 
fused and confusing. Some folks didn’t 
want another conference without a plat- 
form, other people didn’t care. 

Finally the meeting took matters out 
of the committee’s hands into its own. 
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Joseph Lee, president of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
‘moved that the body accept these two 
fundamental principles of community 
center work: 1, that community centers 
should be administered through respon- 
sible public officials; 2, that tax money 
should be used in the promotion, de- 
velopment and maintenance of com- 
munity centers; questions of how public 
officials should administer and the ex- 
cliusive support by. taxation to be thresh- 
ed out at the next conference. 

The motion was passed, a 1917 con- 
ference resolved upon and the following 
officers elected: president, Harry Lip- 
sky, chairman of the community center 
committee of the Chicago Board of 
Education; vice-president, Mrs. Edwin 
A. Grice of the Philadelphia Home and 
School League; secretary, John Collier, 
director of the New York Training 
School for Community Center Workers: 
and treasurer, Pauline Witherspoon, di- 
rector of community center work in 
Louisville, Ky. 

Despite wrangling and muddling, this 
very attitude of criticism made the con- 
ference invigorating to the most hard- 
ened conference attendants. At every 
meeting new ways of development were 
pointed out, old ways were scored. 

Thus Prof. Earl Barnes of Philadel- 
‘phia, scathing the great American tend- 
ency of always classifying people into 
age groups in church, education and 
recreation, put in a plea for family recre- 
ation in community centers, such as ex- 
ists in-the German beer gardens and the 
French playgrounds. At the same meet- 
ing Hutchins Hapgood urged that the 
tolerant friendly atmosphere of the 
saloon might well be carried over to the 
community center if it intended to com- 
pete with the saloon. 

Commissioner of Health E. Haven 
Emerson; Donald B. Armstrong of the 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor; Dr. Ira S. Wile and 
others of the medical profession explor- 
ed the possibilities of the community 


~ center as a community clinic and general 


health service station. George B. Ford, 
consultant to the New York Committee 
on the City Plan, pictured an ideal city 
in which each district or “neighbor- 
hood village’ grouped its public build- 
ings on a single street and focalized its 
social and civic life in a community cen- 
ter. Franz Boas, professor of anthro- 
pology at Columbia, Rabbi J. L. Manges 
of the Jewish Community and many 
others emphasized the function of the 
community center in preserving the folk 


_customs of the immigrant and at the 


same time helping the foreign-born as- 
similate themselves to American life. 

In fact, though a few were bowled 
over by “gas blowing and hand grenade 
throwing,” as one delegate described the 
friction over principles, the majority 


-were stimulated by the clash of opinion 


and the divergence in point of view. 


TOOLS a» 
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' MANUAL TRAINING, 
ms INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 

terested in any way in Manual 

. Training, you should know more 

Send f lalictreslor NOS os about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. 
Mf Manual Trang Outhts Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘Quality.’” 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
4th Avenue and (3th Street New York since 1848 
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%) Typewriter 
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SOLD ON JUST THE TERMS 
THAT SUIT YOU 


Our latest product, the latest thing in typewriters, the 
machine for which YOU have been waiting. 


The Junior is smaller and lighter than the Standard Remington 
models—weighs only 17 pounds. 

It is simpler. You can quickly learn to operate it, No lessons 
needed. 


It has all the Remington essentials, standard keyboard, standard 
type, and writes letters of standard size—the kind with the 
hundred-dollar look. 

Ji sells for $50—the first absolutely first-grade machine at a 
medium price. 

Itis sold either for cash or on easy payments—$5 down and $5 a 
month. 


You are not asked tc buy 
the Remington Junior 
until you know exactly 
what you are getting. We 
will send it on ten days’ 
examination to any ad- 
dress within the first and 
second parcel post zones 
of any Remington branch 
office. If you decide not 
to keep it, return within 
ten days—no obligation 
involved. 

Here is your chance, your 
first chance, to get the 
typewriter you have al- 
ways needed. Cutout this ff srrrcrerererssereerssesssereseesseersnenssnsnsssncnene 
coupon and send it tous. ; 


‘MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Remington Typewriter Company, 
(Incorporated) 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Send me a Remington Junior Type- 
writer, price $50, on free examination. I: is 
understood that I may return the machine, 
if I choose, within ten days. If I decide 
to purchase it, I agree to pay for it in 30 
monthly payments of $5 each, 
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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


| 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals, 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY" 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL -LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


| HOUSES SUPPLYING | 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE | 


Dry Goods. : 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 Futon Srreet, Brookityn, N. Y. 


| Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Itudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


| Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
| TAMMACHIER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


The High Cost of Living 


IHE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 
uced at once only by the application of 
Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 

the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the house- 


keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening . 


drudgery. 
he correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by lead- 
ing teachers, especially for home study. They have 
been tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 
The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 
school, “The Profession of Home-Making,” will be sent 
on request. ess a postcard or note—A. S. H. E., 


519 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. | 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


. Insist on seeing our trade 
new. : 


mark and name—Excel- 
They protect your Mattress 


from all impurities and Pidtettor_on vente Pies 


lengthen its life. tector. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


Get into the Habit of Reading the 


Advertisements 


sior Quilted Mattress | 
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HALF THE STORY’S — 
IN THE PRINTING 


Are you to have a Clean-up Cam- 
paign in your City? 
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ne 4 
Read this Carefull 


in getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument Is 
{ost in @ poorly printed page 


, DeWitt. Gardner 


HAS HAD FORTY - -ONE 
WEARS EXPERIENCE AS a 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
earnestly urges you to aid the Health Depart- 
ment in its CITY CLEANING CAMPAIGN 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


What You Should Do 
See that all rubbish is removed from your cellar, back =| 
yard and areaway. Have it placed in suitabie r > 
tacles where the Street Cleaning Department cao readuy 
remove it. 


Clear hallways of all obstructions 


Remove and clean all carpets and hangings tor the 
summer. 


Scrub floors, hallways and all unvamished woodwork 
thoroughly Use plenty of soap and hot water. 

Clean all windows and keep them open to fresh ab 
and sunlight. 

Ventilate damp cellars. 

Report all neighborhood nuisances, such as stagnant 
pools and ill-smolling refuse piles, to the Health Department 

Ask your landlord to repair leaky roofs and plumbing, 
and to repair dirty, broken walls and ceilings. 


177 Broadway, New York 
Eetablisned 1874. Tei, Cortlandt 43a 
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If there is a vacant lot adjoining your house see that it 
ts cleaned of all decaying and refuse material. 

AND REMEMBER that cheerful compliance with 
these suggestions, and with every other effort of the 
Health Department, will help to make your city a more 
healthful one to live in. 


You Should be Glad to Do kt 


YOUR LARGE 
PRINTING ORDERS 


can be done by us in Philadelphia 

at greater speed and with more 

satisfaction than is possible for you 

to obtain in smaller plants in your 
home town. 


We specialize on the printed 
Diets i etahes sociological If you are to have one If you are not to have one 


and philanthropic organizations. 


Printed and distribated dy the Metypolitaa Le lasurao lnsurapce Co. tor che use ot us policy-boldery 


You should get in touch | You should organize one. 
We can do the work : , 
Illustrating, Bie with the Metropolitan | It will do much to empha- 
ts ee Oe a representative in your city. | size to your citizens, the 


Electrotyping, Presswork (black Z : ‘ 
and colors), Binding, Mailing. He will be able and glad | importance of cleanliness 


* Get our quotation first. Send copy today—mails and to help you. and right living. 


express are safe and quick. 


eeee 


WM. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS : 2 
m operated in Clean-up Cam- 
1315-1329 CHERRY ST. Last year the Company coope P 


PHILADELPHIA paigns in 247 cities and towns and through its agents 
brought the Clean-up message into 1,500,000 homes 
during the days set aside for Clean-up. This year 
= many more cities will be added to the list. 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 


Engrossing Ink a 
Taurine Mucilage Your City should be one of the number 
oto Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
ae 
Vegetable Glue, ote, Call on the Metropolitan representative for details or 


d Best Inks ; : ae 
ae ee oe Adhontee write to the Welfare Division, 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill pon inks oad edhcates 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inke and 


oo you, the are net clean Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


ws well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS | Madison Ave., New York City 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers, 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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wats Preparedness 


'tegosaurus — the plated lizard —whom you see above, has a fine lesson in preparedness 
o-day, though he died some eight million years ago. 


de did not care for his teeth and all his 15 feet of spiny length and his armored hide 
1ot save him. His teeth gradually weakened from eating ferns and toadstools insteat 
he tougher branches he formerly fed on, which helped to cleanse his teeth as he chew) 


n the course of time he became what we call a weakling, and then, like all weaklit 


ie could not fight the battle of life. He was overwhelmed by stronger reptiles and 
lis own weakness, and finally every Stegosaurus was gone. ‘There are only fossils to $I 
hat they ever existed. _ 


“his may seem rather fanciful as a reason why you should use Colgate’s Ribbon De 
Jream twice every day—but the lesson is there. Your dentist or your doctor will tell’ 
low necessary it is to care for the teeth—and also that Colgate is a splendid dentiff 
pproved by the dental profession. | 


t cleans the teeth thoroughly and safely and the flavor is so delicious that you enjoy 
wice-a-day use. : 


3e prepared—use Ribbon Dental Cream and know 


Good ‘Teeth—Good Health 


Sold everywhere—or a trial 
tube sent for 4c. in stamps 


Colgate & Co. Dept. 52, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
A new size at 10c. a cake 


wait 


